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Prince Hassan and Peres attend signing ceremony in Aqaba today 

Jordan and Israel conclude 
signing of bilateral agreements 


By. Ahmad Shaker 

Special to The Star 
ecauS ISRAELI PRIME Minister 

S fn^h -SWinon .-Pcres will today, 

stinarinn v* Thursday, arrive at Aqaba air- 

'h eaw^ ^ port on an Israeli military heli- 

' _ j. onl ' ri t anXer to." attend tbe signing 

nation' 3 lo ™ * ’ of the last bilateral 

agreements under the lordani- 
ar = u ^e "an-Israeli peace treaty. His 
uet users ail o»« t Royal Highness Crown Prince 
e service. u $ ^ Hassan will' meet Mr Peres 
ig that we ^ ^ a]oag with Prime Minister 
Sharif Zdd Ben Shaker and 
3tive 10 pncinE. f othcar high ranking officials. 
™t. The irifon^ ' Prince Hassan and Mr Peres 
t's just emerm^ ; will patronize the signing of 
»ss fees. Their ifc, fe'srience; culture, telecom- 
ieir actual u-ilii^ munications and maritime bor- 
5 plain as that mc "der. accords agreed upon by 
excitement from: : officials in both countries. On 
•vould like u> pent Tuesday, Jordan and Israel 
’s what browser signed the transport and avia- 
' '- tion services agreement in 
>e broken up ma;- B® 1 librae! in Lake Tiberias, 
which is a 0 **.^.Tliiinday’s singing ceremo- 
uch depends one - ^ take place at Aqaba 

:ate will probaft : Port Staff Complex. Foreign 
" Minister Abdel Karim Kabari- 
people can xai ' ^ ond his Israeli counterpart 
relieve tint ita* . Yebud Barak will sign the sd- 
"eoceand culture accord, while 
iener sen ice :c>v Communications Minis ter Ja¬ 
mming the senw' ®al Sarayreh and Mrs Sha- 
" < lomet Aloni, his Israeli coun- 
f Sprint Jordan .e . 
ng up the suite. -w-' ' ’ — 

going up loMIy/ |{Y|*HQ] 

whether or no: ic . || 'r*' w§W 
er problems or r l* ■ 
ing a very . ■ M* 

supply system iIMf ICJ 

lining 99.9^ a'i. w' 

^ntrU' l A*™***# 

;*■» vEK2?X 

_. n , 1 ' Jo he tom a farmer, to till the 

cyberspace feadi wi* his blood and sweat. 

; Hb dry- face and. watery eyes 
as. you can a f or ^ comfort of sleep 

mt, or Mr N* 55 *' .a, he waits for someone to 
™ string him 'out-of his despair. 

_ ^ -life gave up everything for the 
' ■ land.- He feeds so many 

mouths, but his mouth and 
“fc *pre6f his children taste only 

• ■ || Ilf file bitter sweet salt of the soiL 
/Vi**' Now, he stands alone. ‘TeU 
them to stop showing food ads 
on TV,” farmer Mohamad 
| '■* Mufleh, shouts. “I cannot sat- 

I | isfy the needs of my children. 

\ I spent all my savings, and 
now I lost everything.” 

- — — The Jordan Valley is where 

hard-working fanners and 
• modem technology have 
helped to<aneate Jordan's food 
\ basket. The valley is home to 
more than quarter of a million, 
of whom 95 percent live on 
agricohure. But it is not a 
story with a happy ending. 
Most small sized farmers are 
a serious crisis. The 


cerpart. will sign the telecom¬ 
munications accord. Gan. Tah- 
seen Shurdom, chief of staff of 
the Jordanian Military Intelli¬ 
gence and Moshe Koshanov- 
sky, legal adviser at the Israeli 
ministry of defence, will sign 
the maritime border accord. 
The Aqaba-Eilat agreement 
will be signed by Aqaba Gov¬ 
ernor Dr Fayez Al Khasawneh 
and the Israeli ambassador in 
Amman Shimon Shamir. 

After the ceremonies. Prince 
Hassan and Prime Minister 
Peres will deliver two speeches 
assessing the peace process and 
bilateral relations under the 
peace treaty. They will also 
evaluate the importance of the 
coming phases in the peace 
process. 

Soon after that, all partici¬ 
pants in the ceremonies will set 
out to Eilat for a dinner hosted • 
by Prime Minister Peres in 
honor of Prince Hassan and his 
250 member delegation of offi¬ 
cials. diplomats and press. 

Tuesday’s Tiberias agree¬ 
ment on transport was signed 
by Minister of Transport Sa- 
meer Kawar and his Israeli, 
counterpart Yisrael Kessar. Un¬ 
der the agreement, citizens in 


both countries will be able to 
travel to each country in their 
private vehicles as of 15 Febru¬ 
ary. As far as public transport 
buses, these are scheduled to 
begin their trip within 90 days 
from the date of signing the ac¬ 
cord; while the first flight will 
be operated within 45 days of 
signing the agreement. The na¬ 
tional airlines in both countries 
will operate five weekly flights 
between Amman and Tel Aviv. 

The transport accord allows 
the entry and transit passage of 
travellers and their baggage 
from both countries. Private ve¬ 
hicles will also be allowed to 
enter the two countries upon 
obtaining an entry permission 
at die crossing point. The same 
is applied to public transport 
and tourist buses, provided the 
route between two cities or 
points of embarkmeni and dis- 
embarkment are defined. Cargo 
and shipment trucks in transit 
to a third country and between 
the two countries will be fixed 
by schedules, except Jordanian 
trucks which are allowed to go 
directly to Israeli ports for 
loading or discharging of Jorda¬ 
nian goods. The same is ap¬ 
plied to Israeli trucks and their 


access to Aqaba port for the 
same purpose. 

The agreement stresses the 
development of two railway 
lines: one connecting Haifa to 
Irbid and' Mafraq across tbe 
Sheikh Hussein Bridge in the 
Jordan Valley; while” the sec¬ 
ond will connect the two coun¬ 
tries' potash factories on the 
Dead Sea. wiih the ports on the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea 
through Wadi Araba. 

As for the designation of 
borders, the rwb sides laid 
down, in June 1995, the land 
marks along a 220 kilometer 
long border, in the southern 
part of the country. 

In August 1995. Israel and 
Jordan signed an agreement in 
Aqaba on their bilateral coop¬ 
eration in the field of energy 
and geology, including the de¬ 
velopment of local energy re¬ 
sources, exploration of natural 
gas, solar energy and wind en¬ 
ergy generation, and protection 
of the environment, geophysics 
and seismology. 

At the Um Qais Rest House, 
the two countries signed in late 
August 1995 an agreement on 
cooperation in the field of med¬ 
ical and health care, including 


Jordanian farmers driven to despair 
by falling prices, lack of markets 


;oni( 

tr 


drop in produce prices, 
diminishing markets, 
mounting debt prob¬ 
lems, and the increase 
in production costs 
have all conspired to 
bankrupt what was 
once the pride of the 
local economy, the Jor¬ 
danian farmer. The 
Jordan Valley could 
soon be declared a dis- Lx 
aster area if the author- ^ 
ides do not move to 
alleviate the condi dons fflSgjp 
of fanners. 

Over-production 
and lack of foreign |jjreS 
markets for the agri- $9530$ 
cultural yield have sggagj 
forced farmers to sell gffiBrU 
their produce on side 
roads. **It is no use 

delivering goods to the - 

Central Market in 
Amman because prices do even 
not cover our production cost," 
said Mamdouh Ad wan. chair¬ 
man of the Jordan Valley Farm¬ 
ers Association (JVFA). "They 
calculate production cost, from 
harvesting to market delivery. 


but they ignore 100 days of 
farm labor, therefore produce 
prices are below the actual pro¬ 
duction cost." 

The eight-kilogram box of 
tomatoes is sold to merchants 
for 300 fils, while retailers 


sells one kilogram of tomatoes 
for 120 fils. 

As agricultural require¬ 
ments. seeds, fertilizers, and 
insecticide costs have 
increased by 300 percent in 
recent years, production prices 


have fallen dramatically. In 
addition to last year’s hike in 
water rates frojn six fils to 35 
fils per cubic meter, labor 
wages have doubled in the last 
few years. 

"The rise in the cost of pro¬ 
duction compared to the 
decrease in prices has driven 
us into into the poverty trap," 
said Ibraheem Hazam, a 
farmer. 

"The Government must can¬ 
cel the regulated prices of pro¬ 
duce (which are set daily). 
These neither serve the consu¬ 
mer, nor the fanner, only the 
retailers,” said Mr Rakan El 
Faour, the generai manager of 
JVFA. •‘The Government must 
float prices, and establish rural 
markets." 

JVFA believes the Govern¬ 
ment should work for the 
industrialization of agricultural 
produce. "Such is one solution 
for the problem of agricultural 
over-production," said Adwan. 

Statistics provided by the 
Jordan Valley Authority (JVA) 

Continued on page 2 


Whousands of butterflies die 


- By MoDy Moore 

LA Times^ Washington Post News 
Service 

EL ROSARIO, Mexico—High on the 
snow-capped ridges of the central Mex- 
- ican- highlands, thousands of tiny 
nahse-nnctblack corpses litter the 
\ grcuhd,- their laicy wings in taners and 
■ A flwf Velvetjlblati bodies crumpled, 

n farther * .-,7®tive .the melting snow, tens of 

1 ffiousands of surviving monarch butter- 
a Bie L " ,u jy • Pw^dfing to fir brandies in mammoth 
>r , — vuln^ damps of orange to auburn wings, 

pV( y P* -B&bpg warmth in n mass of fragile 
. :j tf f»" r . teiiei. 

e ;^The plight of the migrating mon- 

ovides a ^ ®e&—.rought on by rare snows in their 

• rear-.^^u,^ Mexican winter zesting grounds—has 

opened ^Mexico into an uproar, stirring 

tunati? re 'J*Wsjw>d hand-wringing and an acri- 

one of > oU £ Ci-' 'P^ous debate among environmental- 
, notice “kfrorn three nations over the extent 

* does n<X .ofi^disaster. 

al side-in^.- are „ faD “!§ 

" . c*-; the trees, said .r ' 

)U ? , [K ^ 'jfcmero Aridjis, leader of ^. v- 
S Jeter f 85 - **- Grou P °f 100, a Mexi- MjSn 

re® enviromnental* lobby- MfiCl 
arid 3 L jp-: organization that first ilV 

(jjcaior. ■ A reported die monarch kills R O I 

ght is th err vS'd .estimates that as . * \ 

ots for di , ' i ^ ?®ch. as 35 percent of the - 
? mana? e JLA population—about 
it is w?*3 J’^ 11 butterflies— 
jgpored -■ £ “^vodied in an unusual cold snap dur- 
Sri"iL ?' jF® the., past week. "This is just 
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Bm the Mexican government, weary 


of bad economic news, has tried to play 
down the monarch kill as one of its 
most popular natural tourist attractions 
enters the high season. 

Government agencies, and some pri¬ 
vate groups dial have sent investigators 
trekking into the butterfly sanctuaries 
11,000 feet up the rugged mountains 
100 miles west of Mexico City, place 
the snow-related death toll at some¬ 
where between 10 percent and 15 per¬ 
cent of the monarch population. 

The fragile creature is a ubiquitous 
symbol of summer in gardens across 
the United States—and an important 
barometer of environmental degrada¬ 
tion across three countries. 

In recent years monarch populations 
have been diminished by agricultural 
pesticides that poison the flowers on 
which they feed, deforestation of their 
mating grounds, pollu- 
tion and urbanization. 

& jRs Even without the 
(g&ggf man-made problems. 

the life of a monarch 
. 'if has never, been easy. 

r'mww Some years, in some 

■ sanctuaries, birds gob- 

O p . + ble up to 40 percent of 

1 l the butterflies, accord¬ 

ing to Juergen Hoth, a 
butterfly expen for the 
World Wildlife Fund. 
"And that's only birds.” said Hoth. 
"Then you have to add mice. Then you 
have to add winter... and exhaustion 
and the depletion of food.” 


But. Hoth said 
the unusual snow 
kills this year are 
worrisome. 

"Butterflies 
seem to cope with 
large reductions 
in population," he 
said. “We don't 
know how large, 
however.” 

Long before 
the advent of con¬ 
tinental free trade, 
the monarch but¬ 
terfly has been 
freely making the 
3,100-mile trip 
from Canada. 

through the United States to the moun¬ 
tains of central Mexico, requiring up to 
five generations of butterflies to com¬ 
plete the round trip. 

New generations of butterflies often 
return to the same tree as their parents 
and grandparents, according to scien¬ 
tists, But in recent years, population 
growth, logging and agriculture have 
eaten away at the wintering grounds of 
the monarchs in central Mexico and the 
southern United States. Under pressure 
from environmental groups, the Mexi¬ 
can government a decade ago desig¬ 
nated* five monarch sanctuaries in the 
high elevations of the fir forests in the 
state of Michoacan. 

Even so. illegal logging continues in 
the forests, and villagers have planted 



com and other crops in the buffer 
zones surrounding the sanctuaries, 
depleting the tree cover that serves as 
umbrella-Uke protection for the 
butterflies. 

"It is like punching holes in their 
blankets," said Aridjis, the Group of 
100 leader, who grew up in a village 
near the monarchs 1 wintering grounds 
where he developed a special affinity 
for the butterflies. 

The melting snows from this past 
week's storm—which occur only about 
twice a decade in this region of Mex¬ 
ico—have left rivers of mutilated mon¬ 
arch wings, bodies and broken anten¬ 
nae on the forest floor. Injured 

Continued on page 2 
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the exchange of information, 
especially in modem medical 
equipment and technology, 
and the pharmaceutical indus¬ 
try. 

In the field of ecology, the 
two sides signed in Aqaba in 
September of last year an 
agreement on cooperation and 
joint assessment of tbe ecologi¬ 
cal impact of industrial and ag¬ 
ricultural projects and services. 
The agreement stipulates the 
joint monitoring of pollution, 
preservation of nature and its 
different elements; observing 
the discontinuation of water, 
air and soil, and combating de¬ 
sertification. 

The Jordanian and Israeli po¬ 
lice services agreement, signed 
in Bait Jibrael last October, 
calls for cooperation to combat 
crime and drug trafficking. 

The two sides also signed an 
accord on trade, at the Plaza 
Hotel on the Israeli side of the 
Dead Sea in October of last 
year, which constituted a point 
of departure for economic 
cooperation between the two 
countries. Under this agree 

Continued on page 2 


Arafat likely to 
prosper as Hamas 
dodges vote 

Yet the Islamic movement, whose charter calls for war to wrest “every 
inch of Palestine,” from the Jewish state, vacillated for months on 
whether to sponsor candidates and suspend the suicide bombings that 
killed dozens of Israelis since the self-rule accord was signed. 


By Barton Gellman 

LA Times - Washington Post 
News Service 

JAB ALIYA, Gaza Strip— 
Until a couple of weeks ago. 
Emad Falouji was by any 
measure a leading figure in 
Hamas. He represented the 
group at public evems. edited 
its official newspaper and. as 
far as any outsider could tell, 
participated in -Hamas deci¬ 
sion-making. 

Today Falouji is disdained 
as a turncoat by Hamas spokes¬ 
man Mahmoud Zohar, his 
newspaper closed and his 
expulsion from the Islamic 
Resistance Movement— 

Hamas's full name— declared 
by leafleL 

The reason is visible just 
about anywhere in the streets 
of this north Gaza neighbor¬ 
hood. Large color posters pro¬ 
claim Falouji’s candidacy for 
the Palestinian legislative 
council to be elected to govern 
the Gaza Strip and areas of the 
West Bank where Palestinian 
self-role has been established. 
Falouji is running even though 
Hamas decided not to do so. 

The new council would not 
exist but for an agreement 
negotiated between Israel and 
the Palestine Liberation Organ¬ 
ization, and that is still anath¬ 
ema to Hamas. 

Yet the Islamic movement, 
whose charter calls for war to 
wrest "every inch of Pales¬ 
tine,” from the Jewish state, 
vacillated for months on 
whether to sponsor candidates 
and suspend the suicide bomb¬ 
ings that killed dozens of Israe¬ 
lis since the self-rule accord 
was signed. 

When Hamas hard-liners, 
most of them abroad, finally 
vetoed a draft deal with PLO 
leader Yasser Arafat’s Palestin¬ 
ian National Authority, Falouji 
and a handful of other local 
Muslim militants rebelled. 

The long flirtation with com¬ 
promise, and the splintering of 
the movement in its aftermath, 
reflect the dilemma that the 
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first popular ballot in Palestin¬ 
ian history presents for Hamas. 
"Everyone knows most of our 
people agree to these elections, 
and there is great popular sup¬ 
port for the idea of a vote,” 
Falouji said, with two armed 
guards nearby, in the campaign 
headquarters he fashioned 
from a warehouse of his fam¬ 
ily's soda distributorship. "The 
Islamic opposition must have 
some power, and that means it 
must have some members 
inside the new council." 

Hamas is not in the election, 
but neither is it completely oul 
Not only do Falouji and a few 
like-minded apostates account 
for a handful of the nearly 700 
candidates for 88 legislative 
seats, but the Hamas main¬ 
stream promised Arafat not to 
boycott or disrupt the 
balloting. 

Most of its natural constitu¬ 
ents are likely to vote, and 
Hamas is committed to recog¬ 
nizing the resulting council as 
tiie legitimate law-making 
body. 

Had Hamas run a full slate 
of candidates, evidence sug¬ 
gests it would have fared 
badly. Its 10 percent support in 
recent opinion polls would 
translate into even fewer seats 
because of complex electoral 


math. 

Hamas was strong competi¬ 
tion for Arafat's PLO in the 
years when respect was earned 
in the street by acts of zealous 
struggle against Israel. But the 
landscape of Palestinian poli¬ 
tics has changed, and Arafat 
has come out firmly on top. 

“I think the Islamic move¬ 
ment is a little bit confused," 
said Ziad Abu Amr. a Gaza- 
based political scientist who 
once saw the power of Hamas 
as ascendant. 'They lose if they 
participate, and they lose if 
they don't." 

Nabil Shaath. Arafat's plan¬ 
ning minister, put it more 
bluntly in a symposium earlier 
this month. The “real source of 
Hamas’s worries,” he stud, was 
“fear of failure in the 
elections.” 

It is hard to say what mix of 
pragmatism, ambition and fam¬ 
ily financial interests prompted 
Falouji to print posters and start 
bidding for votes, but that is 
somewhat beside the point. 

Arafat has used all those 
pressure points and more, 
including his mastery of six 
separate security forces, to 
divide and conquer opponents 
and assert unchallenged domi- 

Continued on page 3 


Indo-Jordan Trade Promotion Week 

Opportunities await 
Jordanian businessmen 


By Harry Pullens 

Special to The Star 

JORDANIAN-INDIAN commercial relations 
are set for a radiant future as the Indian 
Embassy in Amman launches its first ever Indo- 
Jordan Trade Promotion Week. 

The Trade Promotion Week is expected to 
serve as a further step for business promotion in 
trade, investment, technology transfer, services 
and other industrial sectors to the benefit of both 
countries. 

“The week is aimed at creating a greater 
awareness among the business community in 
Jordan about the existing potential of fruitful 
trade cooperation with their Indian counter¬ 
parts.” Sanjay Panda, second secretary and com¬ 
mercial attache at embassy told The Star. 

The event seeks to facilitate business contacts 
and identify avenues for possible joint ventures 
and expansion of bilateral trade agreements. 

“Indo-Jordan trade promotion is governed by 
Trade and Economic Agreements signed by both 
nations in 1976," says Panda. There has been a 
tremendous response by the Jordanian business 
community, and “we are highly impressed to 
see the high level of interest in doing business in 
India." 

A high-level business delegation from the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (FICCI; visited the Kingdom last 
September. As a result, a Joint Business Council 
(JBQ Agreement and Cooperation Agreement 
were signed with the Amman Chamber of Indus¬ 
try and Federation of Jordanian Chambers of 
Commerce. On-going trade promotion is also 
expected to further consolidate signed 
agreements. 

"Since the peace treaty signed between Jordan 


and Israel, we have viewed Jordan as a future 
business center in the region" said the official. 
Expressing thanks to the visionary policy of His 
Majesty King Hussein and his commitment to a 
peace, he pointed, out thau w-ith similar develop¬ 
ments on the Syrian/Lebanese and Israeli tracks, 
and the lifting of sanctions against Iraq, Jordan 
will be able to fulfill such a role. 

During the Trade Promotion Week, which 
ends on 20 January, information brochures enti¬ 
tled 'Doing Business in India' are distributed by 
the embassy’s commercial wing. These provide 
information on the process of economic liberali¬ 
zation pursued by the India since 1991, and give 
insight into the opportunities offered by Indian 
industry and trade. 

Jordanian businessmen visiting the center are 
given access to the computerized data-base on 
Indian trade and industry. 

The policy changes effected in India since 
1991 are designed to attract greater investment. 
They are also aimed at encouraging technology 
transfer between Indian and foreign companies. 

"As the 10th largest industrialized nation in 
the world we have so much to offer a country 
like Jordan. Since we embarked on the process 
of trade liberalization in 1991, there has been 
remarkable progress. We subscribe to the Gen¬ 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade fGATTj,” 
he said. “All the best products in the world are 
now being marketed in India, and products made 
in India have reached international standards. 
Some of the competitive advantages India has to 
offer in the international markets are its cheap 
labor, abundant manpower and vast natural 
resources.” says Panda. 

Continued on page 3 
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An unconventional report on Jordanian news 
and views edited by Awrii Abu Ghosh 



Dutch PM calls for 
bolstering ties with 
Jordan 

■ His Majesty King Hussein received at the Royal Court, 
Sunday, the Prime Minister of the Netherlands Wim Kok. 
They discussed the Middle East peace process, and bilat¬ 
eral economic cooperation. Accompanied by his Foreign 
Minister Hans Vow Mierlo, Mr Wim Kok inaugurated 
his country's embassy in Amman. Before his departure to 
the West Bank and Gaza, the Dutch Prime Minister told 
journalists that die Netherlands will exert efforts to bol¬ 
ster its ties with Jordan in the economic, political, and 
investment Gelds. He added that Jordan plays a leading 
role in accomplishing a just peace in die region, and in 
creating a European-Middle Eastern partnership. Mr 
Kok also met Prime Minister Sharif Zdd Ben Shaker and 
the Speakers of the Upper and Lower Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment The Dutch P rim * 1 Minister and his wife paid a 
short visit to the ancient city of J crash before their depar¬ 
ture. King Hussein decorated Mr Kok with A1 Nahda 
Medal. ... 


The press under 
wraps! 

■ It could be argued that 1995 
was a bad year for the press. 
Newspapers closures were fol¬ 
lowed by detention of journal¬ 
ists. most of whom were from 
the local weekly press. This 
gloomy picture is likely to con¬ 
tinue. However, only time will 
tell. What is known is that a 


most likely restrictive press and 
publication law awaits us in 
1996. It is with this back¬ 
ground, that the trial of Sala- 
meh Nemat, the London-based 
Al Hayat journalist, opens 
today, Thursday. He. together 
with the chief editor of the 
newspaper Mr Jihad Al Kha- 
zan, are being taken to court for 
publishing material implicating 


Jordanian journalists of accept¬ 
ing bribes, from: Iraq daring the 
Gulf War. ■ - 

On another level the case of 
the Al Majd' Chief Editor, Mr 
Fahd Al Rimawi continues to 
be heard in court He is being 
charged with publishing a' story 
from a Bahraini .opposition 
leader calling for the expulsion 
of the Briton Ian Henderscia 
from the Bahraini security ser¬ 
vices. The court-' case has 
caused an outcry among promi¬ 
nent lawyers and activists tak¬ 
ing up .the'case. Seen as an 
issue of public liberties, former 
ministers Haiti Al Khasawni 
and Ibrahim Izzidin are taking 
pan in the hearing. What is 
interesting is that Mr Al 
Rimawi is being charged with 
an obscure law that was placed 
on the statute books in the 
1960s, but was never used till 
the present case. Critics argue 
that it was not even used during 
the r ■■■vera. 

Tuyoar Al Hathar to 
be allowed 

■ Tuyoor Al Hathar, by Ibra¬ 
him Nasrallah. will be allowed 
to enter the country. The Direc¬ 
tor &f the Press and Publication 
Dept, fPPD) Mr Mohammad 
Amin said that the novel was 
given the go-ahead about two 
weeks ago. He told Ad Dustour 
that Nasrallah was already noti¬ 
fied of his department's deci¬ 
sion. He said thai one of the 
reasons for last week's media 
hype about the refusal of the 
PPD to allow publication was 
engineered by the author and 
the publisher who wanted to 
market the novel. 

IAF deputies 
criticize visit 

■ The Parliamentary office of 
the IAF deputies issued a state¬ 
ment this week on the recent 
visit of a “group of members of 
the executive authority, depu¬ 
ties, and media staff to IsraeL 
The statement considers the 
visit as an 'advanced step in the 
course of normalization of rela- 



• Their Royal Highnesses Crown Prince Hassan and Princess Sairvath*Tuesday, attended 
the Jordanian Armed Forces celebrations dr Arbor day at the Martyr’s Monument. Their 
Royal Highnesses commemorated the memory of -those who gave their lives for Jordan 
from all sectors of the Armed Forces and Security. They also met the families of the mar¬ 
tyrs and followed up on their concerns. HRH Princess Sarvath, in her capacity as the 
Head of the Executive Committee for the Reorganization and Refurbishment or the Mar¬ 
tyr's Monument, inspected Ihe first phase of the reorganization program, which included 
the engraving of the names of the martyrs on blade granite, and the restructuring of the 
gardens surrounding the Tree of Life. Their Royal Highnesses discussed the remaining 
two phases which are due to be completed in the next two years. 


tions with the enemy that-has 
exceeded even the ending-of 
the state of war and hostility to 
a state of. coordination ami 
cooperation.” Il.goes on to say 
that, ‘the repercussions and 

■ agreements resulting from, 
such a visit will deprive the 

; Palestinian negotiators from 
- ustqg many important cards” 
in their negotiations. The state- 

■ merit also states'that the “visit 
constitu tes a mechanization of 
the Zionist medical establish¬ 
ment aL.The- expense qf our 

. own.” Tiencq, ^we wonder bow 
Jordan can then be able to pro- - 
. mote our own medical institu¬ 
tions, which are' among die 
best investment enterprises on 
the Jordanian and Arab levels, 
after that appraisal of the 
enemy's medical and treatment 
services.” 

The statement regrets the 
inclusion of a number of Jorda¬ 
nian deputies in the visiting 
group. . 

UNRWA’s new 
secretary general 

■ UNRWA is to have'a new 

Commissioner-General. The 
Danish Peter- Han.*- - •> 

replace liter Turkmen 

term of office expired ear..a 
this month. Mr Hensen offi¬ 
cially takes over on 20. Janu¬ 
ary. A specialist in interna¬ 
tional relations, Mr Hensen has 
a lot of experience in refugee 
issues. His present post as UN 
Assistant Secretary General for 
Humanitarian Affairs will be 
invaluable as he takes over one 
of the biggest UN organiza¬ 
tions. He will be responsible 
for carrying out a number of 
crucial decisions, one of which 
includes the movement of the 
UNRWA headquarters from 
Vienna to Gaza. 

New election law— 
who cares? 

■ Informal consultations and 
information gathering have 
started in the Lower House on 
the new election law which foe 
Government is about to present 
for discussion. Ad Dustour 
daily said that earlier this week 

•a meeting wf& 

Prime Mimkiy wl* 
exchanre^af'views on theH 
■ ferent a E p fiffiODt he draft 1 
presented. - The newspaper 
added that another informal 
meeting was also convened in 
die office of. the Speaker of the 
Lower House- with the partici- : 
pation of deputies from the dif¬ 
ferent political spectrums. The 
participating deputies in these 
unofficial exchanges were 
unanimous on having a mod¬ 
em and civilized election law 
to replace the existing one 
which is based on the principle 
of “one man, one vote'. 
Speaker Sa’ed Hayel Srour 
was keen on these consulta¬ 
tions to meet the deputies from 
different political orientations 
individually and in groups, so 
that the ideas presented could 
be freed from any kind of emo- 
, tional or factional pressure. 

■ It is high time for the current 
‘deputies, who were elected in 
'accordance with the ‘one mam- 
one vote* law, to start their due 
debate on such an important 
law. A country of political plu¬ 
ralism and democracy badly 
needs an efficient and up-to- 
date law which copes with 
these serious developments. 

Hashd calls for no 
confidence vote 

■ A Hashd delegation headed 
by the party's Secretary Salem 


How wounderfitL-It reminds me 
of my younger days, I never got 
above 50% 



Prevention, deterrence, then treatment 


■ The Ministry of Administrative Develop¬ 
ment has completed hs report and recom¬ 
mendations on combating corruption. The 
nnnlstiy r s conclusions have been deducted 
from the working papers presented to its 
two-day seminar (November *95), a follow¬ 
up workshop of general secretaries and 
deputy ministers, and from experiences of 
other countries facing the same problem. 
The ‘national strategy of combating cor¬ 
ruption* is now In the hands of the Prime 
Minister Sharif Zeid Ben Shaker for con¬ 
sideration before enacting the recommen¬ 
dations included: The recommendations 
outline three main dimensions: prevention, 


deterrence, and treatment The ministry’s 
document includes proposals of updating a 
package of - existing regulations and the 
method of the judiciary in dealing with cor¬ 
ruption cases. The draft strategy suggests 
the introduction of a ‘moral code’—similar 
to that of the medical doctors and lawyers 
associations - winch Che public civil servant 
would pledge to abide by. It also proposes 
the setting up of a special department of 
corruption investigation to be associated 
with the Ministry of Justice or the High 
Judiciary CoundL This department win 
develop measures to promote the role of the 
prosecution in dealing with such crimes. 



an annum can ah be «»ud bf 

13 Cyprus Airways is now flying even higher. Equipped with one of the youngest and most modem fleets, 
with a targe destination list . including key centres throughout Europe and the Middle East, Cyprus 
Airways is among the world's Top # airlines according to a recent U.Ksurvey. 

Cyprus Airways. Your airline. Our airline. An airline we can all be proud of 




CYPRUS AIRWAYS 

UP THERE. WITH THE BEST. 


LAJRNACA, AMSTERDAM, ATHENS, BAHRAIN, BEIRUT, 
BERLIN, BIRMINGHAM, BRUSSELS, CAIRO, DAMASCUS, 
DUBAI, FRANKFURT, GENEVA, HAMBURG, HERAKHON 
JEDDAH, LONDON, MANCHESTER, MOSCOW, 
MUNICH, PARIS, RHODES, RIYADH, ROME, 
SALZBURG, KUWAIT, TEL AVIV, 
THESSALONIKI, VIENNA, ZURICH, 

MUD MW WHO. 


not Hesitate To Contact Our G.S.A In Jordan PI. I R.A / It 11 IJ X !<>i PISH 


AJ Nahas met the Committee 
of Public Freedoms of the 
Lower House this week, and 
handed over a memorandum 
■n the gross violations of pub- 
tic freedoms in the country. 
The delegation also explained 
the implications of the case 
taken a gains t Hashd to the 
court by the Interior Ministry. 
The delegation presented a 
spedal document on this issue, 
and demanded a vote of no 
confidence against the minister 
concerned. 

Jordanian workers 
abroad 

■ There are 200,000 Jordani¬ 

ans who work in other Arab 
countries according to a recent 
study by 
the Minis¬ 
try of 
Labor. The 
figures up 
to 1993 

show that 
there are 
also 

75,000 Jar- 
darriaqs*.^ 
thar. work 
m foreign Srour 

...... ... 

Tarty, fac¬ 
tors account for this bra the 
most important is .unemploy¬ 
ment The majority of Jorda¬ 
nian workers, according to the 
study, are in Saudi Arabia 
(158,000), while . there are 
34,000 workers in the United 
States. 

New airline 
company is going 
places 

■ A new airline company is 
to be set up very shortly to 
cater for tire new influx of 
tourists from the surrounding 
countries. Tins is expected to 
gather momentum as we enter 
the new peace era. The new 
company will have its base in 
Amman's G'vil Airport in 
Marka and it will go to such 
short destinations as Aqaba, 
Tel Aviv and other regional 
airports. 

But this is indeed exciting 
news. A new airline, no matter 
how small it is, will be a wel¬ 
come competition to Royal 
Jordanian which has always 
monopolized the air routes to 
this country, and has managed 
to make a loss. 

The Civil Airport is pres¬ 
ently being equipped with a 
new 19.000 square meter hall 
at a cost of JD 380,000. The 
General Manager of the air¬ 
port, Mr Rashid Abu Said said 
that they are waiting for the 


first 50-sear Dash 8 airplanes. 

How Israel views 

cultural relations 

■ Among other agreements 
with Israel a convention on 
cultural relations between Jor¬ 
dan and Israel is likely to be 
signed. According to Al Bilad 
weekly, tire recent official visit 
of His Majesty King Hussein 
to Tel Aviv gives impetus to 
such an accord. It added that 
jdhe Israeli aide wishes the Jor¬ 
danian side ensure the free 
access of the citizens of both 
countries to religious and his¬ 
torical places, as well as 
unconditional visits and ritual 
performances of those- visitors 
on both rides. 

Al Bilad said that the Israelis 
have also asked Jordanian offi¬ 
cials to remove racial and ideo¬ 


logical discrimination terms 
from the Jordanian cultural 
vocabulary and tire curricula 
of the Jordanian Ministry of 
Education, especially those 
terms associated with Zion¬ 
ism, racism and occupation. 
Moreover, the Israeli side 
insisted that the Jordanian side 
should take aH the legal and 
administration measures that 
ban anti-Israeli propaganda by 
any organization or individual, 
and tire abolition in Jordan of 
all platforms or societies 
which are adamant in their 
hostility to IsraeL The point is, 
doesn't that obviously mani¬ 
fest Israel's hostility to certain 
Jordanian structures? Does 
Israel accept to apply at home 
the same request vis-a-vis tire 

Jewish organizations which 

are hostile to the Palestinian 
and other Arabs? 


Dr Majali observes 
Palestinian elections 

■ Senator and former prime 
minfcfrf Dr Abdef ‘Salami 
MajaK left this'Week for the 
, PNA areas at the head of'an 
official Jordanian delegation 
to take part in the interna¬ 
tional monitoring team or the 
first election of the Palestin¬ 
ian council in the West Bank 
and Gaza strip. 

In Jericho, Dr Majali told 
reporters in regard to a pos¬ 
sible Jordanian-Palestinlan 
confederation that ‘we are 
waiting for the Palestinian 
brothers to be able to say 
their word,* He added that 
Jordan would welcome any 
dose relations with the Pal¬ 
estinians, bat the people of 
the two countries mast 
decide on the form of such relations. Majali is confident 
tint tolerance wffl prevail in the region, and its peoples 
win Jive in freedom and democracy once there a break¬ 
through is achieved oh the jbraeli-Syrlan-Lebanese tracks. 



DrMqjaU 


Jordan and Israel sign bilateral 
agreements 


Continued from page 1 

menu Jordan attained 
customs reductions on its 
exports to the Israeli mar¬ 
ket, while other goods were 
frilly exempted from duties. 

Last October, Jordan and 
Israel signed an agricultural 
agreement which under¬ 
lined the preparation and 
execution of agricultural 
watering projects, and joint 


agricultural watering pro¬ 
jects. According to this 
agreement, Jordan shall enr 
joy preferential .status in ex¬ 
porting fresh agricultural pro¬ 
duce to Israel, once the latter 
decides to import such 
goods. These products will 
also be customs exempt The 
agreement also provides for 
the launching of joint agricul¬ 
tural projects.! 


Foe Further Injomutfion Do ft of He.stfufc I o C onhict Isur IV J or dun / /; / re-1 ft 
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Jordanian 
farmers 
driven to 
dispairby 
fading 
prices, kick 
of markets 

Continued from page 1 

show that the agricultural 
sector only contributes 
eight percent of the GNP. 
It makes up 19 percent of 
exports, employs 7.4 per¬ 
cent of tire labor force— 
the majority of workers 
are from other Arab 
nationalities—and feeds 
nearly 22 percent of the 
country’s population. The 
Ionian Valley produces 90 
percent of the country's 
vegetable needs. 

‘The Jordanian fanner 
is a dying breed. We ask 
the Government to exempt 
farmers from, their accu¬ 
mulated debts which are 
estimated at JD 65 mil¬ 
lion. This will help farm¬ 
ers to get back on their 
feet," Adwan said. 

“If not total exemption, 
we demand the Govern¬ 
ment to implement resid¬ 
ual debts on a a long-term 
basis for farmers,” Adwan 
said. 

Administrative council 
members of the JVFA sug¬ 
gested that the council 
should ask the JVA to lift 
laws that ban selling agri¬ 
cultural land. This propo¬ 
sal. they say, should help 
indebted fanners cover 
their basic needs. 

“Farmers are feeding 
the people for free. Food 
security Is equivalent to 
national security, and 
defending the farmer is 
more important than 
defending the consumer," 
Faouri said. 

Finding new Arab or 
foreign markets, and facil¬ 
itating measures for 
exporters will help farm¬ 
ers to sell their goods, and 
relieve them of the prob¬ 
lems of the local market 
“Our problem is a polit¬ 
ical one, if Syria closed its 
borders, for example, we 
can not sell our goods, and 
tfy's also applies fo the 
• Gulf sfeffcS.T Adrfstii said. 
“It is the Government’s 
fldty nJ find new external 
markets, we have good 
quality produce to 
promote.” 

“Our officials were 
invited to international 
conferences on agricul¬ 
ture, but they didn't take 
anyone from the con¬ 
cerned sector; neither did 
they promote our prod¬ 
ucts,” former Mousa Aydi 
said. “We welcomed the 
peace treaty because we 
relied on it to bring pros¬ 
perity to this sector. 
Unfortunately, peace 
failed to satisfy the needs 
of the people of this 
valley” 

The cost of production 
requirements are floating, 
which turns the market 
into something like the 
black market. There must 
be a parallel market to 
save farmers,” said Al 
Aydi. “They are looking 
towards a greener Jordan 
in. the year 2000. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the fanner is frus¬ 
trated, the situation drives 
him to leave his' land, 
more of which is becom¬ 
ing into pastures.” 

The JVFA needs to be 
supported so that its role 
can be enhanced. The 
JVFA is bankrupt, we sent 
an appeal to the Prime 
Minister to finance us with 
JD 3 million, so we can 
resume our role,” said 
Adwan. ■ 
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• Lost US travel document 7 

White, passport sized. If found 1 
please contact The Star. 645- ■ 

380. T 

mm 

• If anyone knows where we e 

can find a puppy, please con- ie 
tact us by e-tfmaiL E-maihies 
Miner@nets.com.jo tear 

:,ie- 

S3U b«- 

• Foreign female required toll- 
share a fully furnished flat at is, 
Dahiat ALRashid, near Jordan al 
U niversity. Telephone, central *nt 
heating and garage available. }es 
Rent paid monthly. Call at 079- ?£• 

? a 

•la 

• Furnished first floor flat for ut- 4, 
rent Three saloons, three bed- Ar. “* 
rooms, private entrance full fd- 
accomodations telephone at u'il 
Dahiet Al Rasheed, Ma'raket ku- 
Al Fajer street. For further kc- 
irtformation contact 663006. r i. 
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prosper as Hamas 
dodges vote 

\ CMtinned from page 1 

nance of the Palestinian political scene. 

Arafat’s new resilience was clear as he rode out the assas- 
. sinadon, nearly under his nose, of a Hamas borab-builder 
Inog wanted by Israel 

„■ The death by booby-trapped telephone of Yehiya Ayash, 
^jmed by nearly everyone to be Israel's work, could have 
been a major embarrassment for Arafat just 15 days before 
the vote. But be merely issued a mild denunciation and 
jjQtrueted his forces to tell Hamas the funeral rally had bet¬ 
ter not blame him. It did not. however, a Hamas statement 
quoted by pews services accused senior PLO police officers 
of assisting Israeli intelligence “in finding out the location of 
tbe martyr Ayash. ... This is a warning to people, so be 


vvi— 

A similar assassination in November 1994 severely tested 
Aiafaf s grip on power. Hamas and the more militant Islamic 
jihad blamed Arafat’s “puppet regime" when Islamic Jihad 
activist Hani Abed died in a booby-trapped car. 

Street rallies in Abed’s memory verged on rebellion. Ara¬ 
fat jaida''condolence call at Abed's mosque but had to flee 
j,jangry crowd andlost bis trademark kaffiyeb in the melee. 

Jo the intervening 14 months, and particularly the last 
three, the peace deal with Israel has begun to bear conspicu¬ 
ous fruit. Since September, Arafat has paraded triumphantly 
through West Bank cities from which Israel withdrew after 
28 years of occupation. He has built a patronage system that 
directly supports about a third of Gaza's populace—and that 
denies crucial benefits to opponents. A security crackdown, 
brutal at times, has given Arafat's police control over what 
Hamas clerics say in Friday sermons in their mosques. ■ 


Indo-Jordan Trade Promotion Week 

Continued from page 1 

The official noted that certain 'thrust products' which 
have tremendous potential for accelerating trade between 
Jordan and India have been identified; they include project 
implementation, joint ventures, fertilizers and chemicals, 
abstraction, road and rail networks, engineering goods, 
expertise and pharmaceutical products. 

India, the biggest traditional buyer of Jordan's phosphate 
and potash has also signed an 11 -year joint venture export 
agreement of sulphuric add export to India. 

Jordan’s imports from India include textiles, engineering 
-goods, pharmaceutical products and other miscellaneous 
products like packaging materials. Tbe trade levels between 
the two countries have been favorable to Jordan, noted 
Panda. Jordan’s exports to India constitute approximately 
11 % of its total gross national exports, and are valued at 8 ^ 
million JD, while sub-continental India exports were val¬ 
ued at only 28 million JD, in 1995. ■ 


r Jeremy Dodson 

The American 
\ Marriott Hotel 
Champions. Manager 

V- ... 

•Mr.Dodson Studied Hotel & 

{Catering Management in Eng¬ 
land. After graduation, he 
worked at London Marriott as 
;Bestannuit Supervisor, then 
| moved to JW Marriott Century 
Gty, Los Angeles as Restau- 
ranland Bar Manager. In 1991 
bewent back to London Marri¬ 
ott Grosvenr • Square as Res¬ 
taurant & Room Service Man¬ 
age- and in 1993 joined the 
Cheshunt Marriott Hotel as 
food ! and Beverage Service 
Manager until his transfer to 
(be Amman Marriott Hotel to 
’ assume his -duties as Beverage Manager and in charge of 
the new Champions Restaurant. 
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# Their Majesties King Hussein and Queen Noon, Monday , planting trees to mark the Ann Arbor Day celebrations at 
the Al Hashemite University in Zerqa, The celebrations, organized by the Ministry of Agriculture are part of the effort 
of making Jordan green by the year 2000. This year, the ministry will plant about six million tree saplings. The celebra¬ 
tions also underline Jordan's commitment to the protection of the environment. 


Hamzi Moghrabi of ADC 

‘The US Constitution is the 
contract we have with America 
once we became its citizens’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr 
Hamzi 1 Moghrabi is the 
Chairman of the Arab- 
American Anti- 

Discrimination Committee. 
He succeeds the long-term 
president and founder of the 
ADC James Abourezk. Mr 
Moghrabi has long been an 
active member of the ADC, 
serving as a chapter presi¬ 
dent for Colorado. He talked 
to The Star's Marwan Asmar 
and Lnbna Khan while in 
Amman. 

Could you give ns a brief 
structure of the ADC? 

The .ADC is a civil rights 
organization in the US that 
protects Arab Americans from 
discriminations and stereotype 
ing. h started in-1980. The 
ADC is open to all Arab Amer¬ 
ican regardless which counpy 
they come from or what relig¬ 
ion they are or their political 
affiliation. It is an umbrella 
organization that is open ro all 
Arabs who immigrate to the 
United States. It has a board of 
directors, and 75 chapters in 
the US with a membership of 
more than 30,000. 

The difference between the 
ADC and other Arab- 
American organizations is that 
other organizations exclude 
people like for instance vil¬ 
lage-based or city-based organ¬ 
izations or country-based 
organizations such as the 
Ramallah Federation. The Leb¬ 
anese and Palestinian societies 
also exclude other people who 
are not of the same origin. 
ADC is an inclusion organiza¬ 
tion catering for all Arab 
Americans from different 
walks of life. The only tiring 
we believe in is that the US 
Constitution is the contract we 
have with America once we 
became citizens of that coun¬ 
try. We have obliga¬ 
tions, and at the same 
time we have rights. Wf£ 

We sense no one is 
going to relieve us att 

from our obligations . , 
and no one should TISh 

deny us our rights. 

This is the basic exis- goi 

tence of the Arab- 
American Anti- OUT I 
Discrimination clam 

Committee. bflUl 
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Hamzi Moghrabi 

tional right. Sometimes, the 
problems belong to certain 
group of people. We protected 
Kuwaiti es and Palestinians 
during the Gulf War. But we 
don’t interfere in the politics of 
the Arab world. We support 
the civil rights of Arabs 
wherever they are. 

But you support them in 
die United States— 

We support them in the 
States to formulate an Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy that sbould 
focus on protecting the civil 
rights of Arabs wherever they 
are in their bilateral relations 
with the country they are in. 


We have obligations, and 
at the same time we have 
rights . We sense no one is 
going to relieve us from 
our obligations and no one 
should deny us our rights . 


Are yon working with 
other organizations? 

We are working with His¬ 
panic, oriental, civil rights 
groups, activists... We make 
alliance on issues, with a group 
of people that supports us or 
with whom we have common 
interests on these issues. 


Some people have 
criticized the ADC for 
appealing to a certain strata 
of the Arab-American com¬ 
munity. What do yon say to 
that? 

.That is not tree. Bui the 
issues are there. Some people 
say we are a Lebanese club, 
which we are not. We happen 
to have issues with the prob¬ 
lems in Lebanon. So we cater 
for those. Some people accuse 
us of being a Palestinian 
organization; only catering for 
Palestinians. There is a Pales¬ 
tinian issue which we have to 
cater for, we cater for Egyp¬ 
tian. Tunisian, Moroccan, and 
Yemeni issues. 

The focus sometimes is 
mainly on the issues that are 
burning at the lime. Take for 
instance the ban on travel to 
Lebanon. No one should deny 
me die right to visit Lebanon. 
It is my constitutional right. 
Take for instance the case of 
die eight Palestinians who 
were accused of belonging to 
tbe communist party about 
eight years ago. They were 
going to be deported because 
they were accused of belong¬ 
ing to the PFLP. We interfered 
and we won the case. Last 
months I sent a letter to Presi¬ 
dent Clinton not to appeal the 
case, because it is a consdru-. 


That is very interesting 
because 7 thought you were a 
lobby in the US? 

We are not a lobby. We are 
a civil rights organization 
which means If there is any 
problem we go to the courts. 
Civil rights are different from 
human rights. We see that civil 
rights are not compromised in 
a country. We take evidence of 
cases, we go to courts and if 
we want to change laws, we go 
through our grass roots to let 
them talk to their representa¬ 
tives in Congress and change 
laws. We have now two major 
issues in the US: the anti¬ 
terrorism bill and the immigra¬ 
tion bill. They want to adjust 
the immigration bill so that 
there will be no family reun¬ 
ion. but there will be a waiting 
of 10 to 15 years for children 
to join their parents, there will 
be no more family reunion of 
parents. Employment will be 
affected. You need to spend 
five years in employment 
before’you get a permit They 
are making it very difficult. 
This is a very unconstitutional 
issue because America is a 
people of immigrants, how can 
you deny immigration for a 
country that is based on 
immigration. 


Is there an Arab lobby to 
counteract tbe Jewish lobby? 

There is no question, there is 
an organized Jewish commu¬ 
nity that is focused on one 
thing only and that is Israel 
The Arab-Americans don’t 
have a focus. We came from 
different countries, have our 

bias and our political 
i associations. What 

ina we are trying to do is 

. let Arab Americans 

TVe focus on American 

0 z„ issues and help their 

** countries of origin by 

i*h formulating a foreign 

’*•*' policy in the US. 

one 1150 ha PP ens ^ 

wherever we are step- 
hfc ping, we are beating 

rfM * the Jewish lobby. 

because their lobby is 
based on lies, on our absence 
and on our emotional reactions, 
because when ever we react, 
we react emotionally so that the 
image we give is that we are 
the angry Americans who come 
to protest, who come to course, 
and accuse people of being 
anti-Arab or anti-Zionist and so 
on. But we don’t really present 
a case that is acceptable in the 
minds of law-makers or in the 
minds or in the minds of the 
American community. What 
ADC does is that we formulate 
our case and don't go out and 
accuse anyone. As a result, we 
find that doors are open for us. 
I am not saying thar we suc¬ 
ceeded in all cases. The Arab- 
American community still 
needs to recognize its identity: 
We are Americans of Arab ori¬ 
gin. We are working on a pro¬ 
ject for the year 2000 . because 
we don’t exist as Arabs in the 
official register in the United 
States. In the census of the year 
20CH3. we are by law allowed to 
declare heritage. We want to 
declare heritage by saying we 
are Arab-Americans. That 
means we will have a number, 
that may be 2 to 3 million, 
which makes a lot of differ¬ 
ence. Because if we have this 
identity we can speak on politi¬ 
cal issues, soda] issues, we can 


elect our representatives... then 
politically and socially we 
would be listened to, we have 
achieved a lot so fan we got 
about 75,000 Arab-Americans 
who declared heritage in 1990; 
we want 3 million. 

• On foreign policy, what 
has the influence of die ADC 
been? 

There is a lot that has hap¬ 
pened. Tbe State Department, 
for instance, used to hear only 
the position of Arab leaders. 
They didn't listen to people; 
we meet now on a monthly 
basis with the state department 
to give them our positions on 
say the closure of the West 
Bank and Gaza - this is against 
international law. this is mass 
punishment, this is not accept¬ 
able. So we attract the atten¬ 
tion of tbe State Department 
and the President. They never 
heard a protest except coming 
from Arab countries and Arab 
leaders. Now Arab-Americans 
are the grass roots who are ask¬ 
ing them to formulate their 
polteies. Aid to Israel, aid to 
Palestine, aid to Jordan, travel 
ban to Lebanon, all these are 
issues that we are taking with 
tbe administration to formulate 
a policy. We are now counter¬ 
ing the Jewish lobby in telling 
(the administration) what we 
as Arab-Americans want (US) 
foreign polides to be for the 
Arab world.! 


Women-s rights 
are essential for 
development 

By Oronb Al Abed 

Special to The Star 

AS PART of the efforts of The N ationa l Environmental 
Information and Education Program (NffiEP) for the promo¬ 
tion of environmental awareness, the Jordan Environment 
Society and Friedrich Naumann Foundation have just orga¬ 
nized a two-day seminar at the Regency Hotel The seminar, 
entitled “The Beijing Women’s Conference and its Reper¬ 
cussion on Jordan” aimed at promoting the role of women 
and enhancing their partidpation in sustainable development 
by increasing their productivity, providing and expanding 
their means of education and family health care, and pro¬ 
moting equal opportunity. These subjects provided the basis 
for discussion between the participants that included repre¬ 
sentatives from women’s organizations, NGO's, academic 
institutions, international agencies, political patties and pro¬ 
fessional unions. It tackled certain women’s issues that 
focused on the conditions of women world-wide and their 
fight for their rights. 

"We have just started to unite the efforts of women's 
movements in Jordan which is necessary to tackle the prob¬ 
lem of rights from the roots,” said Burhaina Jardaneh. presi¬ 
dent of the Professional and Vocational Women's Chib. The 
women's movement is acting worldwide to stop the viola¬ 
tion of women's rights and to achieve equality with men. 
But participants were at pains to point out that wbat they 
mean by equality is only their fair share and noL absolute 
equality with men. “Whenever there is social change their 
wiLI be always a conflict, but this conflict, especially 
between men and women, is passive and handled in a demo¬ 
cratic manner,” said Asma Khader the president of the 
Union of Jordanian Women. But participants differed on the 
current status and conditions of women in Jordan. 

“I feel that the condition of women has largely improved 
within the customs and traditions of our culture,” said law¬ 
yer Taghreed Hikmat from the The Jordanian National Con¬ 
gress of Women Committees (JNCW). "However we can’t 
deny that there are remote areas where women need to be 
educated in the legal and health fields.” 

The women’s movement is intensifying its effort to edu¬ 
cate women about their rights and to teach them basic con¬ 
cepts like liberty and equality. The JNCW, which was ini¬ 
tiated by HRH Princess Basma. is applying a work schedule 
all over the country, and is seeking to implement the resolu¬ 
tions of the Beijing Conference. The JNCW, as a semi- 
go vemmental organization, tries to coordinate the efforts of 
all governmental organizations and NGOs that are con¬ 
cerned with women's conditions. “Educating rural women is 
indispensable because they do not know their rights.” said 
Ruby Asad from the National Committee of Agriculture. 
“Because of their direct relationship to the land, rural 
women have to know what types of insecticides to use 
because of their potential harmful effects on the environ¬ 
ment,” she added. 

But these questions have come up at conferences year 
after year. Women, particularly in Jordan, have yet to define 
their rights on working practices and wages and other 
important issues. Unlike the West, these subjects are still 
undeveloped in this country, something that was demon¬ 
strated in die seminar, Asma Khader appealed to partici¬ 
pants to discuss these issues. “We have progressed a lot on 
women's demands as compared with the past, nevertheless, 
there are numerous problems yet to be solved,” she told The 
Star. 

“In the recent debate on the budget, no one even dared to 
call for allocation of funds to improve the condition and 
status of women,” Khader added. 

Women are highly important in the family unit, yet with¬ 
out education, they cannot preform their duties effectively 
and can become a burden on the economy since they consti¬ 
tute half the population. 

Poverty is seen as directly related to these issues, a fact 
widely acknowledged during the Beijing conference. The 
role of women in the development process is seen as crucial. 

Health, violeoce, armed conflict and job discrimination 
were other topics that were discussed at the seminar. Partici¬ 
pants stressed that governmental bodies and NGOs must 
cooperate to be able to create a more effective environment 
for die development of women and their contribution to 
society. ■ * 
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Israel must check its extremists 

PALESTINIANS WILL be heading to the polls Saturday in die first public elec¬ 
tions in their history, thanks to the PLO and Israel's historic accord of 1994 and 
the subsequent agreements on the redeployment of the Israeli army. More than 13 
million eligible voters will elect 88 members to die legislative council in 16 dis¬ 
tricts. A separate poll for die post of president will also take place. Mr Arafat and 
his Fatah movement are expected to sweep these elections especially that Hamas 
and other opposition factions are boycotting the polls. 

To be carried out under international supervision, the elections are expected to 
be fair in spite of some irregularities that took place in the days preceding the vot¬ 
ing date. The PNA shall cement its legitimacy as a result of these elections, giving 
it a clear mandate to continue the negotiation process with Israel, especially with 
regard to the future of Jerusalem. 

The elections represent an important symbolic achievement for the Palestinian 
people. Regardless of what critics have to say about the Oslo agreements mid die 
Palestinian-Israeli accords, the fact of the matter is that the Palestinian state is in 
its embryonic stage and no force can stop drat. It is die culmination of decades of 
struggle starting with the Arab-Israeli wars, the invasion of Lebanon in 1982. the 
break out of the Palestinian Intifada in 1988, the Gulf War in 1990-91 and Israel’s 
recognition of the PLO in 1992 . as well as the start of the Madrid Middle East 
peace conference. 

The election of a legislative body and a president should lay the foundations of a 
modem state in the liberated Palestinian territories. It should give confidence to 
Palestinians, both inside the territories and in the diaspora, about their future. But 
most importantly, it should give a clear signal that the future Palestinian state will 
be a democratic one worthy of the struggle and sacrifice of scores of Palestinians. 

But for this unique experiment to succeed, Israel must keep its word and com¬ 
mitments to the Palestinian people. Those in Israel who rise above the narrow¬ 
minded cries of fanatics and radicals realize that it is in Israel’s best interest to 
have a moderate and democratic Palestinian state as a neighbor. We believe Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres is sincere about honoring his country’s commitments. But 
we fear that the wave of extremism that is taking hold in Israel could threaten 
peace between the Palestinians and Israel. Those same extremists who supported 
Yitzhak,Rabin's killer will not hesitate to disrupt Palestinian elections and derail 
. rh&peace process^ V* 1 .*■ **", ...'.'iv. 

That's why Mr Peres,.and all Israelis who support peace* m tneltfTddle' East‘ 
must come put and.make,sure that Palestinians go to the polls, whether in Jerusa- 
■ lem. NablusV'kebrorf; peacefully and Sfetit? Jif&SHir Aftffit isTxHft&r" 
by his agreement with Israel to control the extremists in his camp, Mr Peres will be 
held by the same agreements to stem the tide of extremism in his own camp. Ex¬ 
tremism, regardless of its origin, must not be allowed to take peace as a hostage. ■ 
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Learning about Jordan 

Dear Sir, 

I have just made my first visit to your website 
and found it both informative and enjoyable. I 
was very- impressed with the tone of concern for 
economic progress in your country and your 
clear and informative articles. I look forward to 
future visits to your publication, which is a wel¬ 
come opportunity for me to learn more about Jor¬ 
dan. 

David J. Crook 
Crook,djc@epix.nei,Iatemei 

Thank you for the quality 

Dear Sir. 

l*m a Jewish American. I have been reading 
your weekly online for almost two months now. 
Your quality and courage are admirable! I ad¬ 
mire your effort to assert your right to free press, 
which helps promote democracy. The quality and 
intelligence of your writing reminds me of the 
/Vru- Yorker. And I benefit from reading freely- 
spoken. (roe. intelligent and diverse Arab per¬ 
spective? on the issues of the area. Thank you! 

Perry P. Zuckerman 
Los Angeles, California 
TURNTURN@aoLcom,lntemet 
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Palestinian Council elections 

Politics for the new era 


By Awni Aim Ghosh 

Star Staff Writer 

ONLY TWO days separate the 

Palestinian people in the West 
Bank and Gaza from going to 
the polls Go publicly elect their 
self-rule representatives. About 
17 political parties with nearly 
676 candidates, in 16 electoral •; 
districts are contesting for the 
88-seat council and tbjs pc£t of 
,‘PNA president. Oq average 1-, 
8 candidates afe'standing-for' 
one seat. 

Such zeal has its own merit. 
Though it is not time to dwell 
on its implications for Palestin¬ 
ian society, one can take the 
world’s interest in monitoring 
these elections as evidence of 
their importance. Peace in the 
Middle East, and justice for 
resolving the Palestinian issue 
have been sought by many a 
nation. However, politics is 
never judged by ideals. Tactics 
have always been die workable 
mechanisms to define solu¬ 
tions wi thin prevalent balanc¬ 
es. Of no less importance in 
this regard is the fact that die 
tactics of the weakest side are 
based on its awareness of its 
own long-term objectives, and 
on what serves them within the 
temporary circumstances of 
negotiations. 

Having said that, one can 
logically say that while Oslo I 
can be accepted, Oslo H (or the 
Taba Accord) has undermined 
the tactics of Palestinian nego¬ 
tiators with the Israelis. Oslo L 
for instance, provides for the 
redeployment of the (pmH oc¬ 
cupation forces from die West 
Bank. What is going on under 
Oslo II is a different case. 
Those who accepted Oslo II 
have their own calculations, 
which are' distanced from foe 
P alestinian narinmii interest. 

Apart from their view of de¬ 
mocracy, the seemingly-free 
elections in foe PNA areas are 
bared on power politics. The 
Fufah - rinminarari PNA is using 
all means to impose itself at 
the expense of other rival forc¬ 
es and movements, and the 
well-known popular indepen¬ 
dents. 

It is the right of any Pales¬ 


tinian political organization to 
have access to any post in the 
self-rule government. But it is 
entirely undemocratic to ex¬ 
ploit the current governance of 
the PNA by a particular organi¬ 
zation in the service of its own 
interest. This is the case in ra¬ 
dio and TV were opposition 
candidates are denied their 
share of campaign coverage. 
And this was.-the case of foe 
newspaper editor who did not 
abide by Mr Arafat’s direc¬ 
ti ves- 

PNA leaders are stereotypes 
of distinct Arab political envi¬ 
ronments, and have come from 
countries where democracy in 
its true sense is absent, where¬ 
as the rival forces inside the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
belong to a different political 
culture. They have been sub¬ 
jected to Israeli occupation and 
oppression on the one hand, 
and experienced another ma¬ 
ture democracy in Israel on 
the other. 

Hence, the current political 
controversy in foe PNA areas 
is not only based on different 
approaches of achieving as 
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much justice as possible to the 
Palestinians, but as to who 
would best realize that for the 
Palestinian people and how. 

Fatah candidates propagate, 
in their election campaigns, 
that national independence and 
foe establishment of foe Pales¬ 
tinian state is at hand, though 
they know very well, as signa¬ 
tories'. to the Oslo K, that this is 
for-fetched. Of course, tins is 
what tiie ordinary man in the 
street wants. But do the moni¬ 
tors and- observers of the elec¬ 
tions coating from all over the 
world believe that? 

Though the other political 
parties, movements, and candi¬ 
dates also have the setting up 
of an independent Palestinian 
state as their objective, they do 
not see this as forthc om i n g be-' 
cause of the signed agreements 
with Israel. Therefore, they 
have concentrated in tbeir pro¬ 
grams in foe election cam¬ 
paigns chi the tasks and duties 
of the coming council for the 
final solution of foe Palestinian 
cause, the warns of Jerusalem, 
refugees, Jewish settlements in 
the PNA areas, and border and 
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water resources. In other 
words. these politically- 
involved Palestinians oppose 
the Fatah-dominated negotia¬ 
tions with foe Israelis, and 
want the coming representative 
body to set right the demands 
and interests of the Palestinian 
people inside and outside the 
the West Bank and Gaza Snip. 
Foreign observers clearly no¬ 
tice foe difference in the pro¬ 
grams of candidates, but, they 
should not compare the situa¬ 
tion with election times in their 
own countries- 

Democracy doesn’t mean 
simply a free choice as these 
observers realize, for their 
countries have taken almost 
200 years to settle this issue. 
Under the pressures of the 
‘prerogatives’ of foe new 
world Older, they may take this 
form of democracy as accepta¬ 
ble. However, it would be so 
only in political terms and in 
die-balance of forces, and not 
in the terms of the more than 
half a century of oppression 
which the Palestinian have 
been subjected to. 

These foreign observers, 
who have rightfully defended 
the right of free expression of 
an editor and a human rights 
activist, must also have the ob¬ 
ligation of observing foe right 
of a people to self- 
determination and statehood. 

It is clear to these observers 
and foe world that the Israelis, 
under the Taba Accord, contin¬ 
ue to believe that foe agree¬ 
ments they have signed with 
foe Palestinians are no more 
than self-rule. That is, Israel 
will have the upper hand in any 
exercise of any gesture of inde¬ 
pendence hinted at by foe 
elected body or the PNA. But 
this is not foe maxim of defus¬ 
ing the conflict in foe Middle 
East. 

So many crucial aspects for 
a peaceful solution to foe Pal- 
estinian-Israeli conflict are still 
pending, while the Israelis con¬ 
tinue to try and impose a status 
quo in the PNA areas. The uni¬ 
versal support of the Palestin¬ 
ian people needs now to as¬ 
sume a genuine political 
dimension. ■ 
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By Robin Wrigb 

LA Times-Washington Post 
Newsservice 

JERUSALEM—Talks between 
Syria and Israel, the final and 
toughest pan of the Middle 
East peace process, appear to 
be getting off to an-uneven 
start But foe problem may lie 
more in perception than reality, 
it is claimed. 

Last Friday, US Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher her¬ 
alded his talks with Syrian 
President Hafez Assad as 
crossing an important thresh¬ 
old Yet he hadn't even briefed 
Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
. Peres before Israeli commenta¬ 
tors and officials began calling 
his 16fo peace shuttle as “dis¬ 
appointing." 

When' Christopher boarded 
his plane to fly home, foe Is¬ 
raeli media, reported ttiftt foe 
failure of his peace mission to 
produce a major, breakthrough 
either should or would--force 
early Israeli elections. 

“If we see foal foe negotia¬ 
tions with the Syrians do not 
soon lead us anywhere, then 
early elections are a must. — 
Without peace with Syria, this 
(Labor) government has, in ef¬ 
fect, reached foe end of its use¬ 
fulness and should go to the 
people,” said Labor Party Gen¬ 
eral Secretary Nlssim Zvilli. 

The gloom in Israel flies in 
the face of important evidence, 
US officials contend. “Israel 
and Syria are now engaged in a 
more meaningful dialbgne than 
they have been at any time in 
these negotiations,” Christo¬ 
pher said. 

“I am just the opposite of 
disappointed,” be added. 

US mediators still believe 
that a deal before 29 October, 
foe date by which Israel must 
bold elections, is more than 
just a possibility. The elections 
could then double as the refe¬ 
rendum on terms of peace 
promised by. foe Labor govern¬ 
ment '' 

Members of the Israeli team 
also concede that-foe trip pro¬ 
duced a tangible three-point 
agreement on just bow com-, 
prehensiye this final leg of the 
peace process will' be: It win 
include most, if not all. of the 
rest of foe 22-nation Arab 
League. 

A formal ending of the over¬ 
all -Arab-Israeli conflict is im¬ 
portant to Israel and may less¬ 
en the need forsome of the 
disputed security measures on 
foe Golan Heights, the strate¬ 
gic territory captured during 
foe 1967 war that Is the center¬ 
piece of a peace deaL It also 
acknowledges Syria’s leader¬ 
ship in the Arab world. It will 
feature a US-led campaign to 
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Tbe package . ; . 
creates a found3- 1 —.t ' - 
don around which 
foe two parties, wbo have been 
at war for half a century, can 
pursue tbe specifics of swap¬ 
ping the Golan Heights for 
peace, US officials say. 

The gap in perceptions has 
been caused mainly by expec¬ 
tations, which have become so 
high since the moribund effort 
was revived last month that 
key players are disappointed 
with anything short of major 
agreements. It is also a func¬ 
tion of differences in style. 

“One month ago we thought 
if Peres came in with a big 
burst, then Assad would re¬ 
spond with a big burst,” an Is¬ 
raeli mediator said. What 
you’re seeing now is a reaction 
to tbe early, overly optimistic 
assessments. 
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“Now we have to learn to ac¬ 
cept mcremeotal progress,” he 
added. 

Assad, who is'arguably tbe 
most cautious of the Arab 
. world’s diverse leaders, was 
never expected to jump on any¬ 
one’s bandwagon. But he fully 
understands the dynamics of 
time in the current effort. US 
mediators contend. 

The Israeli government is 
under pressure in part because 
foe calendar of impending 
events is not on its side—me 
of tbe reasons for talk of elec¬ 
tions as soon as 4 June. 

Tbe anti-peace movement is 
gearing up again after a period . 
of inactivity following tbe 4 
November assassination of 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
by a Jewish extremist opposed 


to peace. 

Since Rabin's assassination, 
Peres' move toward peace with 
Syria has won majority sup¬ 
port. Bnt foe drama of the im¬ 
pending trial of Yigal Amir, 
Rabin’s confessed assassin, is 
likely to be fairly short-lived, 
and emotions stirred by the na¬ 
tional trauma may soon dissi¬ 
pate. 

“Syria rarely moves swiftly 
cn anything,, and tbe Israelis 
know that Having said that, 
however, Damascus bas made 
serious strides over the past 
month,” a US official said. 

*T think foe Israeli reaction 
reflects its own situation as 
much as what came out of this 
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More on Eritrea 

Readers responded to 
Khairi Janbek's column 
of 29 December. These 
Utters were received on 
the Internet: 

Bias and belligerency' 
Dear Sin 

I read with Sadness your 
article of 29 December on 
foe Eritrcan-Yemeni con¬ 
flict over foe Hanish Is¬ 
lands. From a paper such 
as yours that purports (or 
does it) to be enlightened 
and knowledgeable, one 
would not have expected 
such biased and totally 
belligerent tone, unchar¬ 
acteristic of foe Jordanian 
nation and people. 

Instead of trying to 
cool matters by urging foe 
parties to sit and nego¬ 
tiate, tbe writer went bal¬ 
listic about the so-called 
“weak” Arab Nation. 
This, of course, betrayed 
foe writer's true motive of 
crashing weak Eritrea, all 
“enemy of tbe Arab ruvj 
tioa”. and thus make iiga 
potent example to others? 

Needless to say, Y afo 
afraid the writer is in 
search of a weaker per¬ 
ceived “Arab foe." The 
Eritreans are not the ene¬ 
mies of their Arab broth¬ 
ers and sister. And the 
Eritreans appreciate what¬ 
ever assistance they re¬ 
ceived from the Arab 
world/people during foe 
liberation straggle, as they 
surely do from any other 
place. But receiving such 
assistance does not make 
the Eritrean national 
movement a creation of 
the - Arabs or anybody 
else—unless of course the 
people who think so arc 
living in myth, just like 
the writer, of the above 
mentioned article. And 
certainly, they will not 
part lying down when 
claims'are made on tiieir 
land. 

Hopefully, in more ra¬ 
tional time, you will ex- 
amine what foe-Eritrean 
leadership mid people are 
. saying - about the whole 
'raarfer. v ft ^iim because 
-they-do nob&rve a hoMt 
of “Arab” snppoo; behind 
them, but they realize, fair 
ly well that the Yem&iis 
are our brothers and Sis¬ 
ters and we have to live 
together in harmony once 
this acrimonious incident 
is over. I am afraid this 
may be disappointing to 
the writer of the article 
who would like to crash 
small "Frankenstein” Eri¬ 
trea as an example to Iran 
and others^ ’ 

- Let's hope, next time 
your writer will show a 
little less rash to judgment 
and condemnation more 
willingness to be patient 
to examine the relevant 
fact. 

Dr Yacob Fisseha , . 
Michigan State University “ 

21248YF@ibm.cLmsu. 

edujntemet 

Not an Arab creation 
Dear Sir, 

Write facts and opinion 
not only base-less, point¬ 
less opinions. I'm talking 
about tbe editorial written 
about foe Eritrean and 
Yemeni conflict- The au¬ 
thor writes that after all 
this years of Arabian help 
Eritrea is attacking it’s 
creators. Thai is simply 
not true. The only help 
Eritrea got from most 
Arab states is mass depor¬ 
tations of refugees. If an 
Arab country didn’t help 
Ethiopia that would have 
been considered a help. 

But most Arab nations 
gave millions of dollars, 
and arms to Ethiopia 
through which Eritreans 
were to be killed. So, if ut 
the writer understands foe 
meaning of foe word 
“help” he should've 
checked out history and 
get to know what be was 
to talk about 

Petros. Seattle. 
petrps@u.washington.ed. 


Apology requested 
Dear Sir, 

I'm sure your article-does 
NOT reflect foe opinion 
of Jordanians. The article 
referred to Eritrean free¬ 
dom fighters as._ “a for¬ 
mer rag tag army" and die 
nation of Eritrea as “a 
Frankenstein created by 
the Arab world.” Surely, 
Jordan does not sere-foe 
people of Eritrea in this 
tight I feel an apology j$ 
in order for such inflam¬ 
matory reputing on your 
part. Jordanians can play 
a major role in tills dis¬ 
pute by offering .help ne¬ 
gotiate this matter in a 
constructive and Icorjj 
anner. 

Roy Squires 
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Insurance industry hit by a storm front 


y Weather forecasts are famously inaccurate. So why believe that 
human activity is changing our climate? Many people in many 
countries do not. But the world’s insurance industry, hit with 
billions of dollars in losses* is beginning to side with die believers 
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K un, so the saying goes, there 
are only two certainties: death and 
taxes. Add a third: natural catastro¬ 
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ive^asi; saim. The vagaries of weather, climate 
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vorld-'pe -pic intensively studied by governments, 

" in.^u; scientists and the world’s 
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n> jt.j US$ 1.41 trinion insurance in-' 
dttstry. The mysterious forces 
'* that change the earth’s di- 
J mate—and mankind’s role in 

jt those changes—may one day be un- 
■' dexstood. 

• The omens are not exactly encour- 
J'\ aging. Theories about the rede human 
activities play in changing the woricPs 
j t< climate are fiercely debated. Develop- 
• _- s: mg countries see diem as rationales for 
B aili ng their economic growth. Yet the 
-evidence supporting climatic change 
•. ■ seems to be mounting. 

Accor din g to die Insurance Services 


same year Hurricane TniTH left insured 
losses of $1.6 billion in its wake and put 
Hawaifs largest insurer out ofbusiness. 
Had it struck Honolulu instead ofKaui, 
the HQ would have been $15 billion. 

According to the Swiss Reinsurance 
Company, the Mississippi-Missouri 
flood dunng the summer of1993 killed 
49, left 66,000 homeless, caused $5 bil¬ 
lion of property damage, $7 billion of 
crop failures and put 80,000 square 
kilometers of land under water. The 
Allowing year there were severe storms 
in January and Aprib cost $1.5 
billion. This year Hurricane 
Opal cost $2.1 billion; a hail¬ 
storm in Texas $1.1 billion; 
and Hurricane Marilyn left the 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico with 
rlami-Q r unning to $875 miiTHn n. 

On top of those pay-outs, over the 
past 10 years US government help to 
disaster-struck communities amount¬ 
ed to another $50 billion. 

Is them a pattern? Can these storms, 
floods and hurricanes be predicted? 
Do they run in cycles? 

Dr Gerry Bel, a meteorologist with 
the Clim ate Prediction Center of the 


strengthen and multiply. This year the 
wind shear was weaker than normal and 
there were 11 hmricaras compared with 
IS for the previous four years combined. 

IPs also been found that periods of 
intense hurricane activity correlate 
with alternating two-decade periods of 
comparatively wet cycles (more severe 
hurricanes) and dry cycles (fewer) in 
the semi-arid sub-Saharan region of 
West Africa. 

Then there’s a long-term global 
warming trend that seems to be aggra¬ 
vated by the accumulation of “green¬ 
house” gases, chiefly carbon 
from burning hydrocarbons, that (trap 
solar heat. As the surface 
of sea water rises above 80 dc 
Fahrenheit, the area of warm vlater 
large enough to produce hurricanes 
grows bigger—by over 16 percent 
over the past 20 years. The result: 
longer hurricane seasons and more in¬ 
tense storms. 

A study by Travelers Corp., a Hart¬ 
ford Connecticut-based insurer, sug¬ 
gests that just a 0.9 degree increase in 
average global temperature by 2010 
would be enough to result in stronger 




University of Maryland’s Laboratory 
for Coastal Research. 

So beaches will continue to erode ex¬ 
posing $2 trillion of insured p r op ert y 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts to 
damages In die USbrif die population 
fives within 50 miles of a coastline. 
That’s w o r r yin g enough. It could be 
muchworse for die240,000inhabitants 
of the Maldives, 1,192 tiny islands in die 
Indian Ocean that average only one me¬ 
ter above sea leveL They could disap¬ 
pear urnier water by mkI-21st century. 


Other researchers seeking explana¬ 
tions for r-Kmatir change focus on solar 
activity. They have found an 11-year 
pattern of low-pressure systems and 
winter storms over the North Atlantic 
that corresponds with die solar cycle. 
Shifts in weather patterns, they suggest, 
are linked to variations in the in te nsity 
of solar ultraviolet radiation. Ultravio¬ 
let rays are! absorbed by stratospheric 
ozone, affect its temperature and create 
additional ozone. A hotter stratosphere 

diannM flu* wav hum ahnmmhnir 


waves are generated, thereby affecting 
cloud cover, winds and temperature at 
the earth’s surface. 

Not all scientists accept this hypoth¬ 
esis. Others s ug gest ids not ultra violet 
light but charged particles blowing from 
the sun past the earth that change the 
amount of cloud cover and thereby the 
dimate over long periods. 

Whatever the cause or causes of cli¬ 
matic change, they disturb the estab¬ 
lished rhythm of weather patterns and 
dieir predictability. The resultii^ bundl¬ 
ing of catastrophes threaten the ability of 
die global insurance industry to settle 
damw expeditiously. In addition, the 
sudden surge in demand for materials 
and labor raises reconstruction costs 
above expected levels. 

For its part, the insurance industry 
has added $4.1 bfllfon of reinsurance ca¬ 
pacity. It is also limiting over-concen¬ 
trated exposure in hunicane-pzone (and 
earthquake-prone) areas. Computer pro- 
grams have bear developed to improve 
information systems for assessing un¬ 
derwriting risks and tracking the accu¬ 
mulation of exposure. More accurate es- 
timatfa of potential catastrophe loss are 
achieved by linking long-term natural 

itiwairfwmfnnnahnn with rarrent'.riftimy. 

graphic information. 

However, demographics are not reas¬ 
suring. In the XJS in 1960 45 miffion peo¬ 
ple lived in hurricane-prone coastal ar- 
eas. In 1990 there were 64 million. By 
2010 the figure is expected to reach 73 
minion. Other countries are experienc¬ 
ing similar trends. 

Despite the world insurance indus¬ 
try’s $160 billion in reserves, global 
wanning could result in catastrophes 
that could bankrupt it. As risks increase, 
die cost of covering them obviously ris¬ 
es too, despite efforts to more accu¬ 
rately measure them. ® 


George Palmer, a former editor 
of the Financial Mail m South 
Africa, whites from Los Angeles 

ON FINANCIAL ISSUES. 



Bsttwnd British kraranct giant stowingsigns ®f racovory 


But long tail’ still wags 
Lloyds of London 


ByAUxBr um mcr 

T he storms that raged through 
Europe and the Americas during 
the 1980s and 1990s did damage 
totalling billions of dollars. 
Among the things in the 
path of these storms was 
Lloyd’s ofLondon, perhaps the 
insurance worid’a most widely 
recognized name. 

In the course of several horrendous 
years, marked by a series of natural and 
manmade disasters ranging from Hur¬ 
ricane Hugo to the Emcon Valdez oil 
spill, the accumulated losses of the 
London insurance market have 
climbed to US$12 billkm. Claims re¬ 
lated to policies covering pollution and 
asbestos are still being resolved—the 
infamous “king taft”—are still wreaking 
havoc among foe individual investors, 
or Names, whose personal wealth un¬ 
derpinned Lloyd’s for three centuries. 
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Today, it is finally possible to believe 
that Lloyd’s is far enough along the 
road to recovery to remain a significant 
factor in die global insurance industry. 
However, the restructured and re¬ 
formed Lloyd’s that emerges 
will be a very different creature 
from foe free-wheeling, highly 

_ entrepreneurial and relatively 

unregulated market which 
shaped its c harac te r for three ce nturi es. 
What is not clear is whether the new 

Lloyd’s, when it is up and mnning, will 
be as innovative an insurance market as 
its predecessor; an innovativeness that 
gave the City ofLondon and foe com¬ 
mercial insurance companies based 
there an edge in the competitive area of 
global insurance services. 

Hie new Lloyd’s wffl be much more 
focused. It will be much more profes¬ 
sional. And its underwriting capacity 
will be provided through corporate ve¬ 



hicles, with limited liability, rather than 
the Names whose unlimited liability 
was foe backbone of foe market. As it 
H i m out, this chang e may not be as sig¬ 
nificant as it appears. When push came 
to shove, there was a natural limit to foe 
liability—as foe current lawsuits prove, 
the market could not bankrupt the 
Names with impunity. 

But Lloyd’s is stifl a ways from be¬ 
ing back on its feet. The recovery 
schedule was given a jolt two months 
ago when foe architect of many of the 
reforms, Peter M id d leton, suddenly d&- 
cided to step down from his post and 
take on a more lucrative job as head of 
investment bank Salomon Brothers* 
European operations. By leaving bo 
suddenly, Middleton has jeopardized 
tire better relations Lloyd’s had built up 
with foe loss-making Names and foe 
momentum for external, independent 
regulation of the market—something 
Middleton himself deemed vital to 
restoring confidence in Lloyd’s at 
home and abroad. 

For foe reorganization of Lloyd’s to 
be successful, several separate but re¬ 
lated developments need to take place. 
Most importantly, the provisional set¬ 
tlement negotiated by Middleton with 
the rebellious Names—who have filed 
thousands of lawsuits against the in¬ 
surance market-^bas to be concluded 
Under foe terms of this settlement, foe 
Names would drop their lawsuits in re¬ 
turn for some $4 billion. It was origi¬ 
nally expected that this settlement 
would be concluded by foe end of 
1995. Now, foe new chief executive, 
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ROUGH WEATHER AHEAD 
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Solutions favored by environmental groups seen as simplistic 


Japanese industry puts a 


LONG TAIL 

Continued, from page I 
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new Lloyd’s wiD help discharge the li- f 
abilities of the old Lloyd’s, collected in <. 




premium on more income 


By Mutsuhv Kawashima 

I t was a typhoon that never hit 

which really made Japanese gEPORTTNC 
insurers sit up and think from 
about climate change. 

Typhoon 12 arrived off the 
Japanese coast in the summer 


TOKYO 


square miles and pushed the bill to an 
unprecedented 7 trillion yen. In either 
casejapan’s non-life insurance 
industry would have faced 
bankruptcy. 


of1995. and for a period it looked as ifit 
would slam into metropolitan Tokyo. 
Though the storm passed offshore, 
Japanese insurance companies were left 
to ponder their costs if Tokyo had been 
hit. They also started to consider the 
trend of increasingly strong typhoons 
that has emerged in die past decade. 

According to most estimates, if Ty¬ 
phoon 12 had swept through Tokyo, 
the bill for non-life insurers would have 
totaled a trillion yen. If the typhoon 
succeeded in breaching the banks of 
the Tome River north of Tokyo, the 
flooding could have displaced over one 
and a half million people, covered 555 


They had already suffered a 
record-setting blow in 1991, 
when Typhoon 19 came ashore on 


September 27 and. in one night, left in¬ 
surers with a bill that eventually totaled 
560 billion yen. That bill was 17 tunes 
larger than the previous record, set the 
year before by another typhoon. 

What especially concerns insurers is 
the growing frequency and intensity of 
the typhoons. Historically, a “mega-ty¬ 
phoon 1 " hit Japan once every 30 to 40 
years; in recent years that average has 
fallen to once every eight years. There 
has also been a 20 percent increase in 
the average intensity of these storms. 

The cause of this change, most in¬ 
surers agree, is global warming. Big 
companies are starting to 
alert government officials to 
the phenomenon, though to 
date their motivation is high¬ 
er premiums rather than a 
change in the way the world 
does business. 



Godzilla may have been replaced by typhoons as 
the stuff of nightmares for Japanese insurers 


International environmental groups 
have been warning insurers for some 
time that the build-up of “greenhouse 
gases” in the atmosphere, and the re¬ 
sulting change in dimate, would coroe 
back to haunt them. Groups like 
Greenpeace and the Worldwatch Insti¬ 
tute have been urging the insurance 
companies to use their investment 
portfolios to pressure manufacturing 
companies for a reduction in their out¬ 
put of carbon dioxide, methane and 
other greenhouse gases. 

According to Tokyo Marinejapan’s 
largest non-life insurance company, 
Japanese insurers generally do not hold 
a sufficiently large share of any one 
company to be able, as an insdtudonal 
investor, to impose their will. Global 
warming, they' believe, will not be 
solved by Greenpeace's simple-mind¬ 
ed approach. 

Climate change, however, cannot be 
ignored. One likely response, accord¬ 
ing to Tokyo Marine, is to stop selling 
disaster insurance or withdraw from 
particularly vulnerable markets. This is 
the direction some US insurers have 
taken in the wake of Hurricane Andrew 
in 1992. 

Currently, the main strategy is to 
gather sufficient information about ty¬ 
phoons and their likely paths in order 
to justify premium increases. Following 
Typhoon 19, the industry established 
a private research group, comprised of 
university experts and officials from rel¬ 
evant government ministries such as 
the Ministry of Construction, and tried 
to persuade the government to approve 
increased premiums. They secured a 7 
percent increase, which is still low in 
light of possible losses from typhoons. 

Working against this strategy is a 
long-term trend of decreasing premi¬ 
ums. In Japan, insurance for typhoon- 
related damage is tied to coverage for 
fires. Since World War II, unproved 
fire-fighting technology has helped 
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lower those premiums. The public, 
now used to this happy state of affairs, 
is likely to resist any sharp increases— 
a political reality the government is 
aware of. 

Japanese insurers are now consid¬ 
ering a new strategy. By working with 
their US counterparts, they hope to 
give added weight to their arguments 
that, by improving the industry’s abil¬ 
ity to pay through premium increases, 
their respective governments will be 
less exposed to the need for expensive 
emergency aid packages. In the long 
run, they hope that by making die US 
and Japanese governments more and 
more worried about the dangers of 
global warming and changing weath¬ 
er, they can create a better environ¬ 
ment for higher premiums.® 


Mutsuho Kawashima is foreign 
affairs editor for The Weekly Toyo 
Keizai in Tokyo. 


Ron Sandler, is saying that it will take 
more money (another $300 million) 
before things are seeded later this year. 

A second reform that must be frilly 
implemented is the establishment of 
Equitas, a reinsurance company 
which is intended to take responsibil¬ 
ity for the so-called “long tail”; the bil¬ 
lions of dollars of unresolved asbesto- 
sis and pollution claims in the United 
States. And sorting out Equitas has 
also not proved casy- 

The person hired to do that job, 
Heidi Hutter, has indicated she will 
leave soon. It was Hutter who was re¬ 
sponsible for untangling the mess left 
behind by the old Lloyd’s, a mess that 
includes the outcomes of “Superfund” 
environmental clean-up rulings in the 
US and the unscrambling of some 
100,000 reinsurance contracts taken 
out by Lloyd’s underwriters to protect 
themselves. 

With a settlement between the 
Names and the market in place, and the 
destabilizing environmental and rein¬ 
surance contracts ring-fenced within 
the Equitas fund, Sandler and the 
Lloyd’s Council will be able to create 
the new Lloyd’s. This new market will 
be largely fiinded by corporate capital 
and Names whose syndicates will be 
reorganized into corporate vehicles 
with limited liability. Members of this 


Equitas, through such mechanisms 

as a surcharge on pre m iu m s. 

On the financial front, the recon¬ 
struction ofLloycTs has been helped by 
the fret that the insurance cycle has 
moved in its frvor since 1992. How fr- 
vorable is still unclear because of the 
three-year lag created by Lloyd’s anti¬ 
quated accounting system. This will be 
replaced by a more transparent one- 
year system in the new Lloyd’s. 

The outlines of a newly financed 
and better regulated market can be 
seen in the future Lloyd’s has plotted 
for itself. But with the loss of unlimit¬ 
ed liability and the old, laissez faire 
style, there may also be some shrink¬ 
age ofcapacity and loss of competitive 
advantage.® 



Alex Brummer is the financial 
editor for The Guardian daily 
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Environmentalists gaining an unlikely ally 


A new force enters 


is- 



the climate fray 
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By Christopher Flavin 

IHEN ENVIRONMENTAL leaders 
I from more than 120 countries 
met in Berlin in March 1995 for 
the first Conference of the Par¬ 
ties to the Framework 
Convention on Climate 
Change, they were greeted by an 
April snowstorm. The inauspi¬ 
cious spring blizzard seemed a 



have saved tens of thousands of lives, 
and avoided billions of dollars in insur¬ 
ance losses. 

Some critics say that insurance is 





only 


a concern 
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fitting backdrop to a chilly and con¬ 
tentious session, pitting rich nations 
against poor ones, heavy carbon emitters 
against less carbon-intensive nations, 
and small island states against countries 
that fed less vulnerable. 

Yet even as negotiators labored over 
mind-numbing issues such as “ade¬ 
quacy of commitments” and “joint im¬ 
plementation.” the urgency of the cli¬ 
mate threat was being heightened by 
new scientific studies. As with many 
threats, this one prompted a new con¬ 
fluence of political forces, including 
a potent newcomer: the insurance 
industry. 

In Berlin, this force began to assert 
itself. A seminar on the insurance im¬ 
plications of climate change preceded 
the official confer¬ 
ence. and execu¬ 
tives from leading 
European insurers 
such as Munich Re 
and Lloyd’s of 
London stayed on 
to observe the pro¬ 
ceedings. Their 
participation re¬ 
flects the fact that 
as disaster claims 


of the developed 
world, noting that Europe, 
Japan and the US is home to 
most of the major insurance 
markets. But these countries 
are also the major producers of 


greenhouse gases. The US produced 
l .3 billion tons of carbon emissions in 
1994, the roost in the world. Japan 
ranked fourth, Germany fifth, and the 
UK seventh. So changing things in 
these countries will have a major im¬ 
pact worldwide. 

After the Berlin conference, several 
companies have prepared internal re¬ 
ports on the issue and scientists have 
been consulted. H.R. Kaufman, the 
General Manager of Swiss Re, one of 
Europe’s largest insurance companies, 
says, “There is a significant body of sci¬ 
entific evidence indicating that last 
year’s record insured loss from natural 
catastrophes was not a random occur¬ 
rence. Failure to act would leave the 
[insurance] industry and its policy- 
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mounted in the ear¬ 
ly 1990s, insurance 
executives began to 
consider their vul¬ 
nerability to global 
warming. 

The entry of the 
insurance industry 
into the debate on 
climate change is a 
potential water¬ 
shed. As a business 
on the front lines of 


Mississippi floods North Ameri ca Summer *93 41 


Winter Damage 


North America 
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China 


Flood 
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nies is that their rates and coverage 
policies have always been based on the 
law' of averages. In the case of weather- 
related coverage, they look to past cli¬ 
mate trends and assume that over time, 
the frequency of catastrophes will stay 
the same. But in a world of ra pidi^fdieirway onto the I 
changing and highly unpredictable 
weather trends, such calculations have 
to be thrown overboard. * If \ O l 

Some industry experts believe that 
another “bad year” or two, or even a 
single catastrophic storm, could force 
major companies into bankruptcy. As a 
first step, many companies are reduc¬ 
ing their exposure in coastal real estate 
(known as “shore-lining”), wildfire- 
prone regions, and valleys where floods jy 
are possible. i 

The trend is particularly clear in ar- * 
eas such as the Caribbean. In the past, 
insurance has served as a buffer against , 
extreme events, a buffer that would be •. 

even more important in a world of?. iTSL '° i:; >— 
more frequent natural disasters. If the. t - 

insurance industry solves its vulnera- " ^ ^ P^r.. •_. 
bility problem by abandoning certain ^ ^ suniu^. 
forms of protection, then either gov- h C£l -j. : - r 
emments will have to step in as the in- '^>1 
surer oflast resort, ^ilv fc, 
or individual citi- P4narr,a 
zens will be forced ^ind Ken*.-, 
to pay the price. 

With this i* 1 V" 

mind, industry lead- ^ C;7 - ir -. 

ers such as Frank ^ ^pprr.j \ 

Nutter, President of ^ cr ^| c ^ ;:i ' - 

the Reinsurance As- S ‘ rdw ! ‘-'- 

sociadon of Ameri- 
ca, have begun tear- 
gue that their X-ig*, " ‘ f,r cr, 
industry should «*..• 
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society’s most risky activities, the insur¬ 
ance industry has a century-long tradi¬ 
tion of spurring important social policy 
changes to help reduce those risks. In 
the United States, for example, the in¬ 
dustry’s experience with fire-related 
claims led it to point out that stricter 
building codes could reduce the fre¬ 
quency of fires. Insurers then played a 
leading role in lobbying governments to 
adopt such codes. 

Similarly, they have fought since the 
early seventies for tougher safety stan¬ 
dards for automobiles—often battling 
directly with auto industry lobbyists. 
The resulting regulations on crash-re¬ 
sistant bumpers, seadxdls, and uirbags 


holders vulnerable to truly disastrous 

Con sequences. 7 ' 

A growing number of insurance ex¬ 
ecutives believe tliat they are already on 
the front lines of the climate problem: 
If climatic extremes increase the fre¬ 
quency of weather-related disasters, 
the insurance industry will be expect¬ 
ed to absorb the resulting financial 
shocks. In a follow-up report on the 
Berlin conference, a representative of 
the Lloyd’s insurance company said, 
“it is thus probable that the insurance 
industry is gm„g lo liax-c to take some 
initiatives by itself, or along with the 
banking industry.” 

The dilemma for insurance compa- 
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take a more direct 
role in the issue of < 
global climate 
change. For warn - 
pie. Munich Re said ; %./ S 3 Hr l ., r __ 
in a 1993 report: ^ : ' 

“Tlie imminent \ Inr a „., " u ' ' 
change in our di- ^ imckh -J!" ~ 

mate makes speed); 






radical countermea¬ 
sures unavoidable.” \ 

. ' Of course, talk- . 

mg about action and venturing into the V.’N’ of i f " 
unfamiliar arena of greenhouse politics ;^cii v . ^ ^v cr4l 
two different things. The insurance in ^ w ■ 

uidustp- frees a formidable opponent OW - r -‘:l ‘‘ 
mthcfossjffidfobbj'.andthesouggfc : " 

wui be based on data, theories and ob- a 
serrations that are often disputed. But ^c- 
« tiic insurance industry does not build Xr* ^ 
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on foe momentum of Berlin, its fornre 
is hkefy to be stormy indeed.® 
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Christopher Flavin is a senior 
“searches forths US-based 
orldwatch Institute and 

^"AUTHOR of Power Surge: 
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d Ecuador s Panama hat 


5 parricide!' dur: 

Caribi'c..;!. !'• 

ervec f a? ^ By Arturo emdMaureenBrigul Gcmdlez 


a burier tluJ w* ■ ■ MHEN a STRING OF jaunty male 
ponant .r: rfli BB ■models strutted down the run- 
naturai B^Vways of the Paris fashion 

s£n . c . ■■ shows last summer, many 
bv ■■ wore on their heads the ulri- 

cdon. <!*«.’«*? • ■ maesymfrolofcoolre- R „ c 

.finement: elegantly banded, 

:3*TS to >itv' 1,1 c . y , 

finely - woven Panama hats. 
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, JoiJw’ B°th Balmain and Kenzo se- |[Uli 
l 'i lected traditional Panamas to 

‘ i emphasize the ease and elegance of 

0 ■Y. . v Y' their summer collections. 


Zell* " *■• 

to |.»J' ihrj*" 
Wilis & 

niitie. mu'Jj?; 
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\ *j rJ# -ir- As the worid approaches the 21st 

ruiiic-. ^ .. cemyjy^ tiiis venerable straw hat, dat- 
VK p, t jia£. ing back to the Spanish conquistadors, 
continues to dominate the world’s hot- 
thc ri.c -i- . ^ weather headgear. Straw for the hat— 
socjj* 1 "^^. which despite its name actually comes 
Ca " ’ 1J ' C ,j S from Ecuador—is grown, woven and 
-in orifted along the twisting Boulevard of 
ind--> tr ' the Volcanoes in the Andean hi^ilands 
ta ^ ' " around the colonial city of Cuenca, 

rolt ,Jlz ^ When Pizzaro’s armored con- 
gluri- 5 g querors first trooped into the Andes, 
chantf-^ they found the native Incas wearing 
pie. M- U1 ‘ v ; ^ straw tequilas and quickly realized 
in J ^ there might be a market in Europe for 
“The lll )[ir ; this lightweight, hot-weather head- 
i chai<A s 111 gear. An early designer of the Panama 

mate hatwas Francisco Delgado who, in the 

racii'-’-^ ^ 1500s, took a group of local weavers 

sure? un^\ J to Ecuador’s port city of Guayaquil 
O: v l,I> '^,5 sad then to Peru in an effort to train 
ndve» curi,, r ^ more-of the indigenous people to 
fgree!ih‘"’ u '^v r j> Weave hats and build the new colony’s 
rings. Theexport trade. 

>r midahi^ l7 P^v Eventually, the Ecuadorian hat 
bbv.afldih^ Jt] |f**de coalesced around Cuenca, an 
ata,^ etirief jf “°WedtowninthePucarabambaval- 
0 fien disp 1 ^ j„f % hi^iin the Andes. Villagers in the 
[ustry do* 5 r ‘ $ ^^Deys around the city weave the straw 
‘ Q f gerli^- |L? during the week, then take their piles 


O: j 


odven^n^ 

lings- -l nt "' 
ata.theo^ 


ide baths, some of them dyed, their 
brims pounded to soften them, then 
steamed into a variety of popular shapes. 

Their route to market is how they 
got to be known as Panamas. 

Americans first encountered these 
distinctive sombreros de paja 

-toquilla during the California 

Gold Rush. Many forty-niners 
traveled to California by sailing 
down to the east coast of Pana¬ 
ma, crossing the narrow isthmus, then 
sailing up the Pacific coast to the gold 
fields. To ward off the tropical sun in 
Panama, many bought the local sun 
hat, which had migrated up from 
Ecuador. Thus the “Panama” hat. 

It was in 1855 at the Paris World Ex¬ 
position that the Panama made the leap 
from being just practical protection 
against the tropical sun to becoming a 

SMPUS 

*;-Vi $pan&i.:wnt>-332mutton native , 

• speatefs. /gnks hjgft among the ; 

• C ~ fanguages • Y ^ 

~ i ■' * f N&nvE •- totxl 

MANEtftRQ! .. ‘.953 

i rnym,, •. s,,.... ...... 33$ ■ ■■■ ■ 4*9 .. .. 

' ••5a>iNas« . • /Y33» ./ 
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Eventually, the Ecuadorian hat chic European feshion statement. King 
trade coalesced around Cuenca, an Napoleon HI decided that he fancied 
isolated town in the Pucarabamba val- the most expensive Panama on display, 
ky highin the Andes. Villagers in the and once he started wearing it, U tout 
valleys around the city weave the straw monde joined in. Many of Renoir’s 
during the week, then take their piles warm paintings of Parisians at picnics 
of work into town by truck and wait along the hanks of the Seine show Us 
for it to be graded by Cuenca’s de- gentil hommes wearing the very latest 
mauding hatmakers. When they are Ecuadorian straws. 


paid, they head back into the hills to 
weave some more. 

In Cuenca, the straws are trimmed, 
bleached in grfy?Tnm sulfate and perox- 


The United States’ flirtation with 
empire further extended the fame of 
the P anama. In 1S98, the US went to 
war with Spain over the alleged Span¬ 


ish destruction of the USS Maine in 
Havana harbor. US troops for the first 
time were going to war in the tropics, 
not only in Cuba but in Spain’s other 
major overseas colony, the Philip¬ 
pines. Tropical uniforms had to be 
issued, and 50,000 Panama hats were 
ordered. 

America’s next great tropical ad¬ 
venture was the building of the Pana¬ 
ma Canal. Construction crews found 
the Panama hat the perfect headgear for 
warding off sunstroke, and newsreel 
film and photographs of the men at 
work carried the image of the hat into 
homes and nickelodeons all across the 
United Slates. 

When President Teddy Roosevelt 
went south to inspect the canal in 
1906 wearing a curly-brimmed Pana¬ 
ma, it was a sign that in terms of high 
fashion this hat was definitely in the 
ring. Each US President since Grover 
Cleveland has been ceremonially pre¬ 
sented with a fine Panama by the 
Ecuadorian government. 

The Panama hat even had a period 
as the official headgear of the Mob. A1 
Capone went into Alcatraz Prison 
wearing a fashionable Pa n a m a, and 
many of the hoods who emulated Big 
A1 wore the same style. Ecuador’s hat- 
makers still turn out a broad, snap- 
brimmed model called El Capone. 

Many film heroes—Humphrey Bog¬ 
art and Gary Cooper to name two— 
have played classic roles speaking their 
lines out from under the brim of a Pana¬ 
ma hat. Winston Churchill, pho¬ 
tographed painting a seascape in Cap 
Ferrat after Worid War II, has a Pana¬ 
ma on bis head. When Nikita 
Khrushchev arrived in Washington for 
a s ummi t in 1964, his ill-fitting com¬ 
munist suit was topped off with a styl¬ 
ish Panama.® 

Arturo and MaureenBrigid 
Gonzalez ape freelance writers 
based in Florida. 


Latin culture begins to assert itself 


Something more 



than macho 


As the financial press spent the 1970s and 1980$ ridiculing 
Latin America’s debt-ridden financial culture, its music, art, 
literature, language, clothing and food were staking a growing 
claim to the world’s attention. Today. Latin American culture 
may be the region’s most important export 


By Demul Samper 

T he number of Spanish words 
that have been incorporated into 
English and other languages gives 
an indication of the pres- R£po 
ence of the Hispanic cul- Yrom 
Cure on the international fgggj 
scene. Many of the words refer IffJliJ 
to subversive activities (guerril- 
la,junta, bandolier), or to the worid of 
dubious ethics (picaresque, Don Juan, 
peccadillo, desperado), or to exotic 
things (parakeet, maraca, papaya, tore¬ 
ador, picador). 

The best known words that have 
jumped to other languages are two pejo¬ 
rative terms: macho and machismo. Prac¬ 
tically no artistic, philosophic or scientif¬ 
ic terms come to mind. 

Nevertheless, in the past few years 
we have seen different Spanish terms 
trickling into the world. Rather than 
referring to war or low life, they are 
expressions about music (salsa, meren- 
gue), food (tapas, tortilla) and literature 
(Macondo, Borgian). They reflect a 
community that has little to offer to 
the scientific vocabulary, but whose 
presence in popular culture can be per¬ 
ceived with increasing strength. 

There are lots of examples: 

► In Jap an there is a band that sings 
and plays the joyfril Caribbean salsa, 
even though the musicians don’t speak 
Spanish and hence don’t understand 
the lyrics they are singing. The first 
bullfighter has also surfaced. 

► Many South Korean universities 
have tunas, groups of singing students 
that are traditional in Spanish colleges. 

► One of the most successful singers 
in the United States is Gloria Estefan, 
of Cuban origin, who has popularized 
Latin American rhythms. 

► In Russia, Turkey, Taiwan and oth¬ 
er European and Asian countries, 
housewives are crazy about I .a tin Amer¬ 
ican soap operas, which they see on lo¬ 
cal TV dubbed into their own language. 
► Hoflywood is producing many films 
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(like “Cariito’s Way” and “Desperado”) 
about Latin culture. A hero of this move¬ 
ment is the Spanish actor Antonio Ban¬ 
deras, whose looks have been imitated by 
1NG many youngsters since at the 
Academy Awards ceremony he 
was declared the best looking 
man in the worid. 

► Two of the most famous 
tenors in die world—Pldcido Domingo 
and Jose Carreras—are Spanish. But 
some people say that the best of the lot 
is Alfredo Kraus ... also Spanish. 

► Latin American writers have be¬ 
come prominent in the US market, to 
the point that Oscar Hijuelos, a New 
York Cuban, won die Pulitzer Prize 
with his novel, “The Mamho Kings 
Play Songs of Love,” later translated 
into half a dozen languages. 

The advance of Latin culture is also 
reflected by the spread of the Spanish 
language. It is estimated that more than 



Latin street art: a voice Wilson should heed 


350 million people speak it as their first 
language, and the famous Spanish lin¬ 
guist Ddmaso Alonso estimates that by 
the start of the 21st century that num¬ 
ber will have increased to 500 million. 
The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Lan¬ 
guage ranks Spanish fourth among the 
4.500 languages spoken in the world, 
based on the number of people who 
speak it. The only ones ahead of it are 
Mandarin Chinese, English and Hindi. 

Even more important is the fret that 
not only the number of native speakers 
is increasing, but also the number of 


people who want to learn it as a second j 
or third language, “hi the 19SGs there j 
were about 21.000 Sp anis h teachers in i 
the United States, but now that figure 
has almost doubled.” says Juan R. Lo- • 
dares, a philology professor at the Uni -1 
versidad Auto noma de Madrid. , 
The same phenomenon can be ob-, 
served in other countries. In Japan,, 
Spanish is taught in 110 universities, i 
and in Sweden it is the most popular; 
language after English. “If Spanish 
doesn’t have as many students as Eng¬ 
lish in the next few’ years, it will be due 
only to a shortage of teachers,” says a 
professor at the University of Upsala. 

The Spanish language brings with 
it a culture whose personality derives 
from a mixture of races and customs 
from four continents: Africa, Asia, Eu¬ 
rope and the Americas. This mixture 
explains, for example, the attraction of 
salsa, a music bom in the Caribbean 
■ but raised and nurtured in 

_ New York. The complicated 

harmonies of salsa have qui- 
* gjjjj eth- penetrated jazz and even 
the traditional gypsy rumba. 

Latin culture is very imag¬ 
inative when it comes to 
telling stories, as shown by 
the work of Gabriel Garcia 
£ Mdrquez and Carios Fuentes, 

S. among others. The “magic 

lieed realism” of Garcia MSrquez 

- has extended its influence afl * 

the way to India: Salman Rushdie says v 
that Garcia Mdrquez is his best teacher. 

Popular culture, a vital force that is 
not well documented in history books, 
obviously recognizes the Hispanic in¬ 
fluence. To find out how much of this 
influence will remain incorporated into 
the international social current, we may 
have to wait and consult the dictionar¬ 
ies of the future. ® 

Daniel Samper, a Colombl»jv who 
lives en Madrid, is an associate edi¬ 
tor OF The WorldPaper. 


Yankee invasion welcomed with open arms 

Hispanic culture produced in US 
conquers Latin American audiences 


By Carlos Castilho 

I n the GOOD old times, Latin Amer¬ 
ican elites admired Elizabeth Taylor 
and Frank Sinatra as icons of Amer¬ 
ican culture. Today, mass audiences 
in Mexico, Venezuela, the Domini¬ 
can Republic and Nicaragua cele¬ 
brate Conchita Morales, Don Francis¬ 
co and John Secada—stars of the new 
US Latin culture. 

Ratings and profits are soaring as ac¬ 
tors, singers and TV personalities of 

REPOSTING Spanish origin have be- 

prom come prime-time stars 

Aiy ||)flF in the growing network 
unit wlwt of US Hispanic chan- 
nels watched in Central 
and South America—all to the chagrin 
of the Ijatin American elite. 

“The American culture is now be¬ 
ing exported in Spanish with Chi- 
cano, Cuban or Dominican accents to 
Latin audiences,” laments Costa Ri¬ 
can writer Fabian Dobles. His Mexi¬ 
can colleague, Carlos Monsivais, 
agrees: “To get visibility and public 
recognition in our native countries, we 
must now appear on the “Cristina” 
show on Univision (in the United 
States), because more than any other 
time, Latin intellectuals need a seal of 
approval from US television.” 

Dobles and Monsivais express the 
mood among traditional intellect uals 
and self-proclaimed “culture fighters” 
in Latin America, who see the spread 
of US Hispanic cable channels as the 
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Singing a mixture of traditional Mexican music and American pop, Selena’s 
popularity spanned both sides of the US/Mexico border. She was shot In 1995 


biggest threat so for to the region’s 
identity and diversity. 

To many, television is the key con¬ 
cern, mainly because shows made in 
the United States inevitably reflect the 
US public agenda. Media experts such 
as Muniz Sodre ofBrazil say that shows 
like “Cristina,” “S£bado Gigante” or 


“Ocurriti Asi” (all in Spanish but pro¬ 
duced in the United States, some of 
them with Hispanic live audiences) 
cannot erase the cultural heritage of 
Latin America itself. “But these shows 
tend to fill the agenda of issues offered 
to public debate, so that local problems 
CONQUERS NEXT PAGE 
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Miami energizes Catin culture 



get slighted and aren’t seen.” 

During the Cold War, US culture 
was seen in Lada America as a politi¬ 
cal weapon. Now the ideological 
rhetoric has vanished. The left doesn’t 
mention it very frequently and, curi¬ 
ously, the main resistance comes from 
conservative circles that in the past 
supported the American way of life 
against Marxists. 

The new US cultural invasion is not 
looking for allies but for profits, and 
the new strategy is much more effi¬ 
cient. In the 1970s, American culture 
was something so distinct from that of 
the Caribbean and Central and South 
America chat it was easy to label as for¬ 
eign. Today, it comes straight into the 
living room via satellite, with a Latin 
look and a familiar accent. 

‘“Television encourages compulsive 
imitation of the American way oflife by 
our middle classes, turning major US 
cities like Miami, Houston, Los Ange¬ 
les and New York into meccas, or cer¬ 
emonial centers, for Latin Americans,” 
writes Monsivais in an article pub¬ 
lished by The Miami Herald. 

Today one of the best informed 
newspapers on Latin American affairs 
is not published in Central or South 
America but in Florida, where the 
international edition of The Miami 
Herald prints more news each day 
about the region than most Latin 
American papers.® 


Latin Hollywood sets the tune 


Carlos Castilho is a free-lance 
Br azilia n journalist who lives in 
Costa Rica. 


By Jordan Levin 

M iami is not realty an Ameri¬ 
can city. Or at least not what 
people to the north of it think 
of as an American city. It is a 
Latin American hybrid, a new 
breed of city for the Americas, 
uneasily, energetically balanced—geo¬ 
graphically and culturally—between 
■Latin America and the United States. 

It is not just that the city is 50 per¬ 
cent Latino, according to tbc last cen¬ 
sus in 1990 (which means it is almost 
certainly more than 50 percent Latino 
today). Los Angeles, Chicago and 
Houston, for instance, have large Lati¬ 
no populations. But Latinos in Miami 
are not only in a numerical majority; 
they axe part of the establishment pow¬ 
er structure. They are present in board- 
rooms, local and state government, 
charities and community organiza¬ 
tions, business, banking and profes¬ 
sions of every stripe. There are many 
Latinos in New ‘York and Los Angeles, 
but for the most part they don’t run 
things. In Miami they do. 

Miami is also Latin in the cultural 
sense, the effects of which are harder to 
define but may be more pervasively 
powerful. You can hear it—Spanish is 
spoken as often as English, perhaps 
more so. Arrivals from Cuba find it 
hard to leam English, because so much 
discourse takes place in Spanish. Ii?s on 
the radio, which plays mexengue, salsa 


and Spanish ballads. It’s also in the 
food, with rice and black beans as com¬ 
monplace as kamberguesas and a pop¬ 
ular fast-food chicke n chain called Pol- 
lo Tropical. 

IPs also in the shopping malls, with 
their Spanish signs and names like 
Southwest area u apanglacized n into 
sowescra. Waitresses in trendy restau¬ 
rants wear Cuban guayberas.IPs in the 
multitude of Spanish-language publi¬ 


cations; in the fact that the English-lan¬ 
guage daily newspaper The Miami 
Herald will, in the normal course of 
things, put Spanish pop stars on the 
cover of its Weekend entertainment 
section. People routinely switch lan¬ 
guages not once, but several times, in 
the course of a single sentence. 

This is a city where Latin cultures 
meet the US culture. Everything gets 
mixed up and emerges a little different. 



Don’t call it a melting pot; call it a cru¬ 
cible for a new Estadoundeo^se-Latino 
culture- Instead of a single nationality, 
Miami is home to Cubans, Do mini ca n s, 
Puerto Ricans, Colombians, g£pQ 
Nicaraguans, Mexicans, Argen- n55* 

tines, Peruvians, Bra zi lia ns and |||| 
other Latinos. While each of ITlffll 
thcse nationalities retains some¬ 
thing of their own culture and style of 
doing things, US culture and method 
get mixed in. The result is a kind of 
slicked-up, high-speed inter n a tiona l 
Latin culture reflected in everything 
from music to food to media. 
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recording and television stars do "• 
come from Miami, many of them five ■ \y'[ 
here at least part of the time. ■„ \ 

Miami’s significance is not tied so -V- 
much to the creation of original culture 

as it is to the way it handles existingcuJ. *•'. 
tore. Records, news shows, soap op- J '-- 
eras, talk shows (like Cristina, tin “ ^V 
Qprah Winfrey of Latin America) an d 
pop culture images are all made in Mi- 
ami, and made with American speed 
and using American business . 
and publicity methods. It is ' ?- * 
I pumped out by American com- ' 

|| puter systems and sent along ; 

* American phone l i n es. ' 

One example is Emiho Estefan, ■ 
who is building a minor latin music ■&". 
empire with his pop-star wife, Gloria 
Estefan, and other artists. His Sony- 
backed Crescent Moon label mixes ^ 
slick American popular sound and me- ‘j - 
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This matters because geographical- dia savvy with Cuban/tropical music— - 
ic_: i k»_ an A it's aellmir bv the millions in the - 
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Enjoying the good life In Latin America's northern most city—Miami 


ty Miami is so centrally located be¬ 
tween North and South America. Busi¬ 
ness, goods and tourists move between 
the hemispheres through this city. So 
does a flood of words and images, be¬ 
cause Miami is also a center for the 
Spanish language media. Telemundo 
and Univision, the two Spanish-lan¬ 
guage television networks in the US, 
are based here. Most of the interna¬ 
tional record companies such as Sony, 
BMG, Wamer-Electra-Atlantic and 
Polygram have their Latin divisions 
headquartered here, and there are nu¬ 
merous television and movie produc¬ 
ers, journalists, and other media pro- 

| fessionals. 

| In Latin America, people call Mia- 

X mi a Latin Hollywood. The reason: 
while a majority of Latin American 


and it’s selling by the millions in the - 
US and abroad. - s • 

Latin Americans may consider Mi- 
ami their northernmost city, but in the- ./ 
US it is still considered an American-.. 
city. So Latin culture, in its Mzamified, . 
Americanized form, seeps into the US, '" 
not as something radically foreign and .. 
looked-down-upon, but as a slightly 
sexier, more exotic domestic product. -• 
As more Latin American culture flows ^ 
north into the mainstream of US cul-. 
tore, the question may be: “Just which, r. Jr:: 
American culture are we talking.-v. • 
about?”® • : , * r ; 


Jordan Levin rs a Miami-rased 

WHITER ON CULTURAL ISSUES AND 
A REGULAR CONTRIBUTOR TO 
The Mid mi Herald. 
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International Professional Programs 


CERTiriCAre 
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MANACEMSNt 
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The Summer Academy at SuffJeld 

for boye and gfrtm, age* 12-38 28 June - 2 Augumt, 1996 

• Superb Instruction in ESL. English. Spanish, Chinese 

• Laptop computer for each student supports liberal arts study in 
Language, Math. Science, History, and In the Arts • 

- Skills course includes computer and study skills, college 
counseling, SSAT, SAT. &. TOEFL preparation 

• Weekend trips Include NY City, Boston, Newport, and colleges 

• Afternoon program offers swimming, tennis, drama, and more 

• High school credit for all course work 

- Diverse student body from across the United States and world 

- Outstanding suburban campus In historic New England town Is 
only 5 min. from lnt'l. airport; 2 hours from Boston, NY 

For further Information,-please contact: Andy Lowe. Director 

The Summer Academy at Suffleld Suffkdd, CT 06078 USA 
tel 860-668-7315 • fax 860-668-2966 • E-mail: loweatsufWaoI.com 



Western Michigan University 


University at Bnflalo 
The English Language Institute 


California State 
University 1 
Los Angeles p 


Plymouth State College 

of «he University SyMem of New Hjoi|mNi* 


Earn your MBA 
at the college with an award-winning 
Small Business Institute) 


Study Intensive English 
in Southern California 


• TOFL Picparalton and Acaacmic 

CCUOCiHfl 

• Uiivrj.fv Piecaratm and 
■ACCEFMWCE WITH CONDITION* 

• GiicTittn Id Airancan CuRrne 

• F.e'd Tups Scufrett Cafiinnia 
ACticftsjnj 

• CaT,-:sa>cna! ana Biwness Entfoft 

• ttEllen E5L irrtnjL’Ian 



The Teaching Company® SnperStar Teachers Series 

“What a Great Idea!” 

Now enjoy brilliant college and 
high school lectures in your home or car. 


• Small dan aim aud individual 
attention from instructors. 

• Highly qualified frailty. 

• Academic preparation program for 
entrance into American ll uiwn i l iw. 

• Conversation tutor program with 
American U ni v e r si t y Hudcm. 

• Full access for ELI srudena »the 
Etciliries and resources of a large 
public university. 

• A Cultural Orientuiou Program, 
oBering lectu r es and Geld trip* 
designed to frnrilmrizic rtudoata with 
American cvltarr. 

• Vsu't* lo local point* of interest, 
including Niagara Falls and Tbruato, 
C an a da . 


Complete English 
Language Training 
and 

Cultural orientation 

for 

A Successful Career 



MEMBER OF: 
University and 
College Intensive 
Engfeh Programs 
(UCIEP) and 
American Association 
of intensive Engftsh 
Programs (AA1EP) 


Full-ti me Faculty 
Evening Clowe* 

9 Month Full-time Program 
Affordable Tui lion 

On and Off Campus Boosing Available 
Meal Flans 



Over 60 audio and video courses 
on philosophy, fine arts, science, 
religion, math, literature and his¬ 
tory by today's most compelling 
and charismatic university and 
high school lecturers. 


F&R, spring ir rummerprvgrwni mailable 
For mart information: 

EngMi Language In a tlfnir 
3M Cfariatapbcr BoMy UaB 
Bos 001000 
University at Ba&do 

Stmt Uumnlly sfNcw VoA 
Ba8uIo,NY 14280-1000 USA 
Teh (716) C43-X077 fluu (7ISJ S4S-6IM 
E-Mail. dtMUn9acamJmEalm^im 
WS Snxi bttpi//wh^JiaSd«Mdht/gM/cB 


The Center for English as a Second Language 

Southern Illinois University - Carbondale, Illinois 
Study Intensive English 
■Intensive English 25-30 boers/week 

-8-wcek leniB August-May .Two 6-week (enns August-May 

■TViiaon per 8-wvck tenn: Sl3QUD0^ - -Ttoion pcr6-wedt iotj5120000 

| •Inugnued 1 j— 

\| -Elective Courses J ^nr /tIn r It T °*v n 




■ It's the Best" -Yumi Colo 


f-abbsMd 
Ob CampMS Haaalag Am 


Deadlines for AppllcaHom 
Fall or Winter Admission - May 15 
Spring or Summer Admission - Oct. IS 


Call or write fora free catalog: 1-800-LEARN-98 

OUfcr M» oOa cede 34*0) 

The TnRc Wng CompenySl 

7«0S Alban Station Court. Suite A107- Springfield, VA 32150-2318 USA 
Tel: 703-912-6404-Fax: 703-912-7803 
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Bvrkeloy 

Summer Sessions 


\1 -Elective Courses J 
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Spartan Health i 

Sciences University 
School of Medicine 
in St. Lucia, West Indies \ 

• CXaaaaa atoning Sept.. Jrxl & May 

• 3B Montha Undergraduate program 
loading to the Doctor of Medicine degree ; 

• Intnoctioo in Boglioh 
-WJLOl listed 

Fbr information: U8. Office 
8600 Boeing Drive, Suite I* 201, El Pluo, 
Texas 79922 USA 

TtL(915)778-5309 Fuc(916)77B6328 
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Regional one Continuing EOvcaUon 
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English for Beriacw '■'-a? ■. 
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Advanced English for Bettses* * *. 

Integrated SkiHa Erotna 



Integrated SkiHa hogna v 

raiding, vriiing, listening, and spctklag to nuS daBy 
worktops sod erenu 

Dlphtaut^in Eegllah 

oae vear program for graduav and 

General Summer School 

fir tbate prefiaeagm the BaytiA toy a g g ' 
ant and sciences course*; special program* to eap ta& oty aaiT^'r- 
rrestn-e writing, tom pater science, and ewwatcti ■''• 

program fbr secondary school natkatt ’ 

. . ■ 

Residence in butane Harvard dormitories. Mr ^ 

617-495-0519 (gin code 116) or reman coupon Mem. 
and information aea&Me on the Internet after February .y .' f.- 

at 'iemeJbartwd.edu Information W4&40 &V ft 
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Study at Rockland 

A Community College of 
The State Univ e r sity of 
New York 

• jArifc International Student 
Population 

1 Extenmve ESL Program 

• Over 25 Amonate Degree Program 

• 30 miles north of New York City 

Contact: 

International Student Service (W.T.) 
Rockland Community CoDcm 
145 Coll ego Road 
Sufiern. N.Y. 10901 USA 
Tel: (914) 57M527 
Far: 1914)074-4425 
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HEAR BOSTON. VA USA 


We moke sure that you will 
Manage! 


SMALL CLASSES 

PREPARE FOR TESTS, UNIVERSITY, 
JOBS! 

COMPETITIVE RATES 
WE CAN HELP WITH B0MESTAY! 


**•¥■*• RM* ta te i*, 

English Language Instituta 

Study English at a university 
with more than 3S0 academic 
programs in the automobile 
* capital of the US. A. 

351 Manongian Hall’ 

Wayne State Unmnuty 
Detroit Michigan 48202 
Fax: (313) 577-338 


IWwgfty De^ai, 

Economical home study for Bach- 
dors, Master’s, Doctorate, liornwri by i 
the California State Council for Pri- 
rate Postsecondary and Vocational i 
Education. Prestigious faculty coto- 
sds for independent, individualized. • 
a!-a-distance edixation Free infornxa-' 
too: Richard Crews. MUL (Harvanfl, 
President Columbia Pacific CA*#-' 
ccrsity, Dept. 3G51 1415 Third 
Street. San Rafael CA 94901. (800) 
5o2-5o22 or (415) 459-1660. 
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The Maastricht School of Management announces 
three Executive Programmes: 


For Mo. ul) or fint 

TEL (001 -SOB) 486-9060 FAX 48541038 
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-Marketing Management and Physical Distribution 
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• IMnlng of Women Entrepreneurs 
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H4MIGAATI09I TO CANADA 
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tawtymt*. CdnSccUoftrf 
»ww*,ReC iflSfi LtirtJ Btvd, SiSSmL 
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P®c(8l^ 73B4795 


NEED A U-S. OCTTrg>^ 
Smce 1979. FORZLEY& CO ’ 
is your “as needed" local 
senior executive. 

(T) 212-943-027Q (F) 212-742-8265 
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* TOEFL TEST AND* 
UNIVERSITY PREPARATION 

• Couroeo atari ovary month 

• Small groups 
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tcievtoion 3tar ^ 

*ofii»etiJ l % „ .. 

tnficaneT^ ; ■ The Jordan' Eleancity 
ation^L P 0 ^ A^orivCJEAJ^dthc 
«r;^ j? n Sinalc^ 1 fttnch Shmeider Electnc 
.ytfhantflest^jJ^S co„ signed a $15 million, 
news sho Ws T\ agreement to build an 
ws (like Cri’ ^ efectridiy generating sta- 
of Latin Am^ tioii sdudi of Amman. 

agsaareall 1 %' TDe project is financed by 

a Joan fipm the Islamic 

* a . nc aabJ Development Bank and 
ng American fajj the JAE. It is expected to 
Lbtidty method be completed in the sum- 

ioutby Ajn er iZ*‘in«‘ofl997- 
vs terns and s * The :Rural and Urban 

m phone li n J * 1 \ Development Bank 
)le ^ p’ m T? es - : granted a JD 5 million 
j? j ^ finance 113 pro- 
g a minor Latiiiy jecis tn 40 municipalities 
s pop-star wit rj ^village councils 
ther artists. Hi e/i amu * 1 ^^do™ “ 
rnt Moon Lavjf ^ ' 1995. The projects were 
popular souo'f' ^ tf infrastruaural 

'■ The'Arab International 
»y the mulionjjj; Hotels Co, (AIH) agreed 

* - to increase its paid capital 
cans may cons^J by ID 43 million, thus 
eraxnost cirv. bn) -^ malting it ID nine million, 
osidered * Us riew tourism projects 

ftuie.initaVr 8 *' «* esdraatcd “ m 12 
, , , minion. During the first 

j- ee £ SU3lo H six a 10111115 of 1995 - Ihe 
tg radically ferncta , company realized JD 1.6 
Lpon, but as a sljjk milEon in profits, 
atic domestic BA feasibility study con- 

^merican culture? m Austrian 

mainstream nfnc Cooperation has recom- 

mmaybe-S “ BdBd ' ^ of 

' JU5l *ifc njjway - lines between 
are we ^ /uoinan-Zarqa, and Zarqa 
! -Swdleh. The project will 

- ! cost JD 51 milion. On the 

5 aMiami-hased ! other hand, a Holland 
ubal issues AWD consulting company will 
rwBUTOR TO • ^ preparing studies on 

a l^ r the rehabilitation of the 

! railway between Amman- 
•■««. Aqaba m two weeks. Hol- 
f land will fund these 
| studies. 

' —* I Jerash received 

283,59?:. tourists during 
The Records of 
Antiquities Bureau 
‘ JboiV that among this total 
number were 81,400 Jor¬ 
danians, 197,050 Arab 
and foreign tourists and 
5.149 children. The reve¬ 
nues collected were JD 
414,964. 

■ Waste water treatment 
projects in Amman Gov- 
embrate cost JD 35 mil- 
fion-Uome of them have 


Business 
scene 


5 a Miami-based 
ISSUES m 
TRIBUTOR TO 

aid. 



MEMBER OF: 
University and 
Collage intensive 
English Program 1 
(UClEP) and j 
American Assocub! 
of Intensive EngU 
Programs lAAlEPi 


higan Uni ver¬ 
bs. USA 



Hp^rr waiting for the 
H§& of invited tenders 
llgost JD 13351.000; 
-while others are being 
implemented at a cost of 
;7D 12.923,000. 
iB In 1995, the Depart- 
menl of Pubb’c Works in 
;the Tafileh Goveraorate 
■rarriedout road pavement 
.[projects; and established 
■raral roads at a cost of JD 
:T,914 1 951. Not only had 
(these roads facilitated the 
‘amnection of Tafileh 
with’the other cities of the 
’country, but also helped 
■ farmers to market their 
I products more effectively. 


^Foreign 
• Exchange 
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Fostering reforms increases investment 
and reduces unemployment, Fanek 


AMMAN (Star!—Jordan’s 
new economic directions and 
prospects were the theme of 
Dr Fahed Fanek’s lecture at 
the Shoman Foundations ear¬ 
lier this week. 

In a comparative- analytical 
approach, Fanek outlined the 
major trends of Jordan's eco¬ 
nomic management, before 
and after the reform program 
imposed by the IMF. He said 
that today Jordan's economy is 
faced by two problems: unem¬ 
ployment and lack of foreign 
currency. 

Dr Fanek said that in the 
past, Jordan's economy was 
dependent on the public sector, 
foreign aid, and direct Govern¬ 
ment intervention. As a result, 
the people indulged in higher 
living standards than the coun¬ 
try’s resources allowed. This 
gap however, was filled by aid 
from Gulf states and borrow¬ 
ing from the West which led to 
rising debts. 

Dr Fanek maintained that 
the new economic reform pro¬ 
grams ensure coordination 


among the different sectors. 
This means reducing consump¬ 
tion levels to suit the country’s 
resources, and adapting to a 
more open economy towards 
the world market. 

Dr Fanek said that despite 
what people may think, eco¬ 
nomic statistics show that there 
is no recession in the country. 
He added that people make 
comparisons between their sit¬ 
uation and their expectations,‘ 
rather than basing their judge¬ 
ments on die realities of this 
year as compared to last year, 
or on comparison with the situ¬ 
ation in other societies. 

Dr Fanek emphasized that 
the increase in the reserves of 
the Central Bank of Jordan 
(CBJ). and encountering finan¬ 
cial pressures through raising 
interest rates are the most sig¬ 
nificant features of the 1995 
government-adopted reforms. 

He added that the peace pro¬ 
cess has brought about positive 
results, especially since people 
have begun to feel more secure 
under the mutual recognition 
of borders between Israel and 


Jordan. The offers of external 
aid, and the writing off of for¬ 
eign debts add to this security. 

He pointed to those factors 
which would affect future eco¬ 
nomic trends in Jordan. 
Among these is Jordan's open¬ 
ness 10 other economies and its 
affiliation to the GATT by the 
end of this year. 

Dr Fanek stressed that the 
economy's adaptation to the 
new situation in the region is 
another important factor. He 
said that Palestinian markets 
are of crucial imponance to 
Jordan’s economy, especially 
as Palestinian consumer goods 
are almost identical to those of 
this country. 

However, he said that this is 
not the case with the Israeli 
market, to whose different 
requirements, Jordan has to 
adapt. He explained that Jor¬ 
dan's economy is character¬ 
ized by its agricultural and 
light industrial production, 
while the Israeli economy is 
highly developed 

technologically. 


Fanek also 
emphasized that 
Iraq is the most 
important trading 
parmer of Jordan. 

It is the number 
one country in 
export- import 
terms, and it is in 
Jordan's interest 
to maintain good, 
strong, and natu¬ 
ral economic rela¬ 
tions with it 

Dr Fanek fur¬ 
ther noted that in 
the absence of an 
all-Arab integra¬ 
tion, Jordan has to 
opt for one or two 
possibilities: an 
Israeli-dominated 
Middle East mar¬ 
ket, or entering 
into a European 
parroership. He 
believes that the latter option is 
preferable. 

Dr. Fanek expects Jordan’s 
economic independence from 
debt and aid to materialize in 
1998. By then, Jordan will be 



rid of its debts, and no new 
programs will be needed. He. 
added, however, that if reforms 
continue with such vigour, 
investment will increase" and 
unemployment fall. ■ 


Ministerial conference opts for aid 

to Palestinian people 


FOLLOWING THE Interim 
Agreement on 28 September. 
1995, representatives of the 
donor community, Israel and 
the Palestinian National 
Authority met in Paris on 9 
January. They endeavoured to 
re-energize assistance to the 
Palestinian people and provide 
additional support to the peace 
process. 

The Ministerial Conference 
on Economic Assistance to the 
Palestinian People was hosted 
and chaired by France and sub¬ 
stantial preparation was under¬ 
taken by the Ad Hoc Liaison 
Committee under the chair¬ 
manship of Norway. The com¬ 
mittee includes the European 
Union, the United States, the 
Russian Federation, Japan. 
Israel; the Palestinian National 
Authority, Canada. Saudi Ara- 
• bia, Egypt, Jordan, Tunisia, the 
Bank., and. .the. .United 
ideations; -.Special] •Cc^ordlnatbr .' 

in the Occqpied Territories. 

• Representatives of regional 
and extra-regional parties as 
well as international organiza¬ 
tions attended. 

The participants expressed 
their desire to contribute to the 
success of the peace process. 
They resolved to send an une¬ 
quivocal signal to Palestinians, 
Middle Eastern nations and the 
international community to 
stand by the Palestinian people 
as they take risks for peace and 
begin to play a larger role in 
shaping their destiny. 

Donors underlined die 


importance they I 

attach to the elec- 1 

tions due to take I 

place in the West i 

Bank and Gaza jk. 

Strip on 20 
January. ■; 

They reaf- l 

firmed their sup- f \ 
port for Pales tin- 4 —— 

ian self- _\ . 

government $ ^ 

authority in line 1 
with the Interim ^ 

Agreement of a 
comprehensive 
peace in the Mid¬ 
dle East 

■ Conference 
participants 

emphasized the 1 ' 

importance of 
improving the 
economic and ' 
soda! conditions . _ 

of thePalestin¬ 
ians through a comprehensive., 
effort io create jobs, improve 
physical and social infrastruc¬ 
ture, and establish the basis for 
sustainable economic 

development. 

■ In April 1995. the Pales¬ 
tinian National Authority, 
Israel, and the international 
community adopted a Tripar¬ 
tite Action Plan aimed at reduc¬ 
ing the Palestinian budget defi¬ 
cit and at stimulating economic 
development The participants 
praised the signature of a 
revised version o£ this accord 
which takes into account the 
most recent economic and 


^ ■ * 
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political- developments. Israel 
will assist and facilitate Pales¬ 
tinian economic development 
The international community 
is committed to support and 
contribute to the economic 
development in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. 

■ The Palestinian National 
Authority also underscored the 
importance of the Core Invest¬ 
ment Program, which was 
unanimously adopted by PNA 
and presented by the author¬ 
ity during the meeting of the 
Consultative Group of the 
World Bank last October. 


This Program, with its focus 
on economic development and 
employment creation, contains 
investments totalling $550 mil¬ 
lion. The investment projects 
include, inter alia roads, wells, 
schools and hospitals as well 
as water and other infrastruc¬ 
ture projects. 

■ Donors demonstrated 
their support for the S550 mil¬ 
lion Core Investment Program 
and other priority projects pre¬ 
sented by the PNA, including 
the establishment of industrial 
zones, the ongoing assistance 
program-as well as financing 


the recurrent cost deficit of 
$75 million, by mobilizing the 
following resources: 

Undisbursed commitments 
amounting to US $ 500 mil¬ 
lion, commitments in 1996 to 
the Core Investment Program, 
other priority projects, recur¬ 
rent cost deficit and other 
forms of assistance, amounting 
to S 865 million. 

This amounts to more than 
S13 billion, which will be 
mobilized by the donor com¬ 
munity in 1996. In addition, a 
number of donor countries 
would continue to provide sub¬ 
stantial levels of in-kind 
assistance. 

■ The Conference requested 
that the Ad Hoc Liaison Com¬ 
mittee follow-up on all issues 
raised during this Conference 
and additional project propo¬ 
sals put forwaid-iiy. the Pales¬ 
tinian Authority. The AHLC 
would undertake ■ to hold no 
informal meeting ip April- { 

■ The PNA committed 
itself to a medium term eco-- 
nomic strategy focused on pri¬ 
vate investment as the engine 
of growth. The plan aims to 
help the Palestinian economy 
to take its place in a regional 
and global environment of 
trade and investment. 

■ The United States and the 
European Union announced 
their intention to improve ways 
of promoting Palestinian 
exports through the granting of 
duty-free slants and other trade 
privileges. H 





r yireaEzed^ 

^>1995' 

i i 8 -^mflion in ? 


itetfJEWW fieri-. 
] sah^ .flifs increase; fer 


ip^'experises. JDlB' 


-creased lirom JD 23 million in 1994 
l td JD 1-9 million in J995As for the 
. ipB’s assete, Mr Al Sa’d said they 
. . increased firriro JD 124 miltioo in 
4994. to JD 135 millloculast year. He 
. .exjibitirie^th^ this increase in the 
•' bank Y assets was mainly4o the cred¬ 
its. It offered to the industrial and 
r tourism sectors. In real terms, they 
increased from JD 91 million in 1994 
toJD 101 mill ion in 1995.' 

. Jdr AJ Sa’d pointed out that the 
.- tiet deposits of the shareholders’ eq¬ 
uity amounted to JD 28 million in 
3995 compared ! with nearly JD 16 
■ ndLtion in .3994 . (an increase of al- 
most 75S&);. This increase accrued 
" from 1 two main factors; the rise iri 
the bank’s, paid capital, and the in¬ 
crease In the bank’s various re¬ 


serves. - 

- Mr Al Sa’d .said that in J995 the 
.IDB granted 137 loans at JD 21 mii- 
. liore These included 97 industrial 
loan prefects at JD 15 million: 22 
toarZst pfojects loans at JD 5 mil¬ 
lion; and another 18 loans at JD 1 
minimi- ' 

He noted .that the costs of these 
. projects are estimated at JD 6 mil¬ 
lion. He added that they are expect- 
- ed to accrue a JD 25-miliioa in value 
added terms to the GNP, and create 
about 1,259 new jobs. - 

The IDB also granted In 53 loans 
1995 at JD 400JKH) to minor profes¬ 
sions arid handicrafts around the' 
Kingdom. 

In die field of braining, Al Sa’d 
said that the IDE’s Jordan’s - Insti¬ 
tute of Management organized 124 


training programs in 199S, from 
which 1385 Jordanian and Arab 
participants benefited. 

On the IDE's role and its preser¬ 
vation of-- the environment, Mr Al - 
Sa’d said that in accordance with the 
Jordanian-German agreement,. the 
IDB has access to DEM 5 million to 
fund efforts at reducing pollution 
and environmental.dangers. He add¬ 
ed that the IDB uses these-funds to. 
grant soft loans to existing, industrial 
enterprises to assist them abide by 
safety standards and preservation of 
th e environment. 

As for future plans, Mr Al Sa’d'. 
said that the . IDE has adopted a' 
package of new investment policies; 
comprehensive banking services, 
and ifiYeraified resources. S 
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Remarks on the 1996 budget 




THE ANNUAL budget, which has just been passed by Parlia¬ 
ment, reflects the major directions of the present economic and 
social policies, said Dr 
Munir Hamameh. The bud¬ 
get is not an account of reve¬ 
nues and appropriations, but 
has repercussions on eco¬ 
nomic activity and social 
concerns. Hence, equilib¬ 
rium and imbalance in a 
state's budget should not 
and could not be viewed in 
isolation from society. Writ¬ 
ing in Ad Dustour he said 
combined with socio¬ 
economic policies, the bud¬ 
get must serve society and 
realize its stability and 
progress, not vice versa. 

Dr Hamameh dwells on 
issues which inspire equilib¬ 
rium, but also trigger or 
deepen the imbalance in 
society. 

The first concern is domestic revenues, he said. The 1996 
budget estimates amounts of JD 1552 million. This is a 5.6 per¬ 
cent increase over the 1995 revenues, but there is an important 
difference. In the previous years, including 1995, revenues 
included the post, phone, and cable services which amounted to 
JD 170 million. The earnings from these are excluded from the 
1996 budget, though they continue to be paid by people. How¬ 
ever. there is no reason to drop these from the budget at a 
stroke and without explanation. Dr Hamameh maintains. But, 
since citizens continue to bear the financial burden of these ser¬ 
vices. then the earnings accrued have to be pan of the overall 
revenues which would naturally increase to JD 1690 million 
(17 percent over 1995). 

The second concern deals with income tax. it amounts to JD 
S65 million (57 percent of total earnings.). It has increased tre¬ 
mendously over the previous years and its largest proportion 
comes from the sales tax. Revenues from customs duties are I 
estimated at JD 560 million compared with JD 499 million in 

1995 fan II. 22 percent increased However, it is quite noticea¬ 
ble that while customs duties were decreasing throughout the 
past few years, the sales tax tended to go upwards, he said. 

Custom duties were JD 230 million in 1993; JD 217 million 
in 1994: JD 212 million in 1995: and are estimated at JD 205 
million in 1996. Since its institution in 1993. the sales lax 
increased from JD 174 million, to JD 223 million in 1994. JD 
280 million in 1995, and is now estimated at JD 374 million for 

1996 (a 33.5 percent increase over 1995). As is known, this is 
an indirect tax. but it affects prices and national production 
costs. 

The third concern is the impact of the reduction in custom 
duties. This leads to an increase in imports, and logically 
increases the pressure on the balance of payment. Despite the 
fact that state policies in general encourage export, it is not 
seen—under the circumstances—that any increases can be suf¬ 
ficient enough to reduce the foreign trade deficit. As a result, 
the tendency towards foreign borrowing will strengthen, and 
foreign debts will increase to treat the occurring imbalance in 
the balance of payment, which is contradictory to the economic 
reform and correction policies of this country. Dr Hamameh 
concluded. ■ 


Israel looks to 
the Far East 


AS A result of the peace process. Israel wants to establish busi¬ 
ness in Asia and is looking to places such as India. China, Viet¬ 
nam, Pakistan and Indonesia. According to the Chairman of the 
Israel Corporation Ltd, the message is clear, “They want us. they 
need us, they like us." The real peace dividend for Israel is that the 
barriers are now down in the fastest-growing markets in the world, 
which are in Asia, not the Middle East 

Potential trade between Israel and Arab countries remains lim¬ 
ited despite all the optimism and talk of a new Middle East. Israeli 
trade with Egypt, with which Israel has been at peace with for 16 
years, was $44 million in 1994. That figure was double that of 
1993. but Israeli officials don’t expect Egyplian-lsraeli trade to go 
much beyond $100 million in the coining years. Israel has set a 
strategy to rarget Asian countries which are eager for business. 
Their markets offer a better fit for Israeli high-technology, agri¬ 
cultural and consumer products. 

Israel is aggressively courting counterparts from Indonesia, 
China, Japan and South Korea, both at international meetings and 
on personal visits. Business delegations flow to Turkmenistan, 
Kazakhstan and other former Soviet Republics. 

Unlike trade with her Arab neighbors, Israel's business with 
Asia is booming. Overall trade has grown S5r? in the past four 
years, from under S3 billion in 1990 to $55 billion in 1994. 

Some Israeli companies, specially the high-tech ones, consider 
the Asia-Pacific region as the most dynamic market. For the 
Israeli Rada Data Communications, China is now the second larg¬ 
est market, after the US. 

The Asian arena offers not just lucrative markets, but the kind 
of acceptance Israel has carved in the Middle East. In Jordan, a 
businessman who has signed an agreement to import products 
from Israeli companies, said that he is labelling them all "Made in 
the USA" for fear of being boycotted. In Azerbaijan, on the other 
hand, Strauss Ice cream, Maccabee beer and other Israeli brand 
names are flown in weekly from Tel Aviv and sold on the streets 
of the former Soviet Republic. 

The major Israeli exports to Asia consist of precious stones, and 
metals (54tt). machinery and electrical equipments (22^1. Chemi¬ 
cal products fl5?r). and 9ft others. M 
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• Samer al Qaderi and his -bride Niveen 
Saaddi celebrated their engagement recently 
among the circle of their friends and 
relatives. 

We wish them a happy and prosperous life 
together. 


Ghazi Al Thibah: 


A poetic celebration of daily life 


By Munther ffamdan 

Special to The Star 

GHAZI AL THIBAH is a Jor¬ 
danian poet with a distin¬ 
guished style of writing and a 
language that reflects every¬ 
day life. He believes poets 
should create in people a sen¬ 
sitivity towards the beauties 
of life. Poetry can play a sig¬ 
nificant role in people’s life 
provided it is related to their 
everyday reality. 





Al Thibah lately published 
his first collection of poetry 
entitled “Forgotten State¬ 
ments". The book, which was 
issued by die Arab Writers 
Union in Damascus, consists 
of poems celebrating state¬ 
ments and ways of life that are 
no longer io the memory of 
people. These aspects do not 
appear in A! Thibah’s poem as 
they are in actuality but as 
they are perceived by the artist 
whose imagination introduces 
them artistically. 

Al Thibah told 
The Star that his 
book is a collec¬ 
tion of rhymed 
and unrhymed 
poetry written up 
to 1993. He added 
that presenting 
daily life in 
poetry using sim¬ 
ple language, usu¬ 
ally prose, must 
pay close atten¬ 
tion to the impor¬ 
tance of the struc¬ 
ture. “Poets 
should have their 
own techniques 
since poetry is not 
only spontane¬ 
ous writing" Al 
Thibah said. 

“Forgotten 
statements" con¬ 
verts the language 
of prose into 
poetry. Al Thibah 


thinks that life is a variation of 
rhythms that poets can turn 
into poetic structures. People's 
speeches, jokes, differences 
and emotions are ail present in 
the book. It is as if the poet 
draws our attention to details 
we forgot or we have never 
noticed before. He said in one 
of his poems “A Clock on the 
wall/ A clock in front of me 
counting air in the room”. A 
poet lives in a different time- 
frame from everyone else. 

The difference between 
poets, if judged by their works 
and not their autobiographies, 
lies in the style they adopt 
when picturing reality. Some 
problem atize reality, thus 
creating a philosophical poem, 
while others introduce it in a 
superficial manner. Al Thibah 
chose a place in between. His 
creativity is due to his innova¬ 
tive choice of details he 
includes in his poem. “Depict¬ 
ing reality is a form of bunting, 
thus one should be precise" Al 
Thibah told The Star. 

The reader is part of the 
creative process. Poetry can 
live only through the interac¬ 
tion between the writer and the 
reader. The whole process is 
an exploration of a mutual 
mentality. Al Thibah believes 
poetry must aspire to reach all 
people regardless of their edu¬ 
cational levels. “ A poet is not 
forced to choose only what he 
thinks the reader is likely to 
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Concert conducted by Charles. Ansbacher 

A brilliant start of the season 


By Eyad Amman 
Special to The Star 

UNDER THE Patronage of 
HM Queen Noor Al Hnssein 
The National Music Consera- 
tory and the American Center 
hosted visiting conductor Dr 
Charles Ansbacher. featuring 
the Orchestra of the National 
Music Conservatory and the 
Orchestra of the Jordanian 
Armed Forces on Sunday, 14 
January. 

With an impressive pro¬ 
gram. the National Music Con¬ 
servatory Orchestra’s sixty- 
four members starred the con¬ 
cert with Johann Strauss 7 Die 
Fledermaus overture. An oper¬ 
etta in three acts produced in 
1874, libretto by Carl Haf- 
finer and Richard Genee after 
the french farce Le Reveillon , 
the overture is always pleasant 
and contains much of the rich¬ 
ness and liveliness of the Vie- ■ 
nessc music of that era. S a vi¬ 
ta na Faronni was the piano 
soloist of Mozart’s Concerto 
fnr Piano and Orchestra no. 24 
in C minor. KV 491. The 
aiT.mcfnvm was brilliant and 
accotZstics of the Royal Hall at 
the Philadelphia Hotel were 
excellent. The trills that 
seemed to rise indefinitely 
were never lost among the 
orchestra; rather. Ansbacher 
easily managed to give the 
proper introduction and 
accompaniment. An American 
taste of contemporary orches¬ 



tral music, and finely selected, 
was presented from Leonard 
Bernstein’s West Side Story. 

After the intermission, the 
Jordanian Armed Forces 
Orchestra (fifty four members) 
look the orchestra seats and 
started with George Bizet’s 
L'Arlesienne. Composed in 
1872 for a play by Alfonse 
Daudet under the same name, 
Bizet later wrote an orchestral 
suite. In 1879. Ernest Gni- 
-rand wrote the second suite 
which Ansbacher chose to play 
Sunday night. Johannes 
Brahms Hungarian Dances 
numbers S and 6 followed in a 
very new arrangement. Origi¬ 
nally part of 21 dances for 
piano four-hands composed in 
1851-69 Brahms later wrote 
numbers one, three and ten for 
■ orchestra, and in 1873 wrote 


numbers one to ten for piano 
solo. Under Ansbacher’s. con¬ 
ducting the pieces were per¬ 
formed orchestrally without 
piano, a relatively innovative 
approach, especially since they 
were originally written in the 
style of the so-called Gypsy 
music ( a small group of instru¬ 
mentalists) rather than drawing 
on Hungarian folk music. 

The two orchestras then 
joined to play two marches, 
Johann Strauss’ Radetsky 
March and John Philip 
Sousa’s The Stars and Stripes 
Forever March. Halfway 
through the first March, Ans¬ 
bacher turned towards die audi¬ 
ence and started clapping and 
soon die spectators joined him. 
This brilliant move turned the 
atmosphere to that of a ball- 


Victor Bisharat 1918-1996 

Monuments speak of his creative genius 


VICTOR ADEL HANNA 
Bisharat. a well-known Pal¬ 
estinian architect passed 
away on Monday, 8 January 
1996 in his home in Sacra¬ 
mento. California, leaving 
behind many architectural 
monuments that bear witness 
to his genius. 

Bisharat was bora in Jeru¬ 
salem and studied at Terra 
Sanaa college. He com¬ 
pleted bis higher education at 
the school of architecture ar 
the American University of 
Beirut. In 1943. he left Jeru¬ 
salem to the United States to 
study architecture and phi¬ 
losophy, settling in the 
United Stales after complet¬ 
ing his studies. 

Bisharat specialized in 
urban design. He established 
a prominent architecture firm 
with offices in Connecticut 
and New York. His interna¬ 
tional work included the 
design of the Jordan Pavil- 
lion for the World Fair held 


in New York in 
1963. Its design 
expresses tile 
authentic Arab 
style in its 

domes and 
stained gloss 
panels. 

The -pavillion 
was the first 

official introduc¬ 
tion of the 

Hashemite King¬ 
dom of Jordan 
abroad. In Jor¬ 
dan, Bisharat 
• designed the 
Tomb of The »■ » t 

Unknown Sol- ***** 
dier in Amman. Unfortunately 
there is no reference to him as 
the innovator and designer of 
this momimenL 

The simple design of this 
work expresses the grandeur of 
Bisharat’s work. Stone cubes - 
with a band of black stones, 
engraved with beautiful callig¬ 
raphy in gold - a stairway, lead- 



Tombqfthe Unknown Soldier designedby Victor Bzsfxattt 

nfoitunately ing to the entrance of the ters A 
* to him as monument. He 

designer of Other outstanding projects bered 
speak of his brilliant achieve- words 
ign of this meats and the unmistakable ration 

grandeur of marks he left in Jeddah, Saudi Unkiw 

cone cubes - Arabia and many other places “Ex 

lack stoop, in the Arab World. ofbot 

itiftil callig- He came back to Jordan in of etc 

irway, lead- 1 973 to design Queen Alia Air¬ 


port He would 
have loved to offer 
Jordan such a pro¬ 
ject but it was never 
realized. Instead he 
returned to America 
to realize his project 
there. He is survival 
by his brothers Dr. 
Maurice Bisharat 
and Dr. George 
Bisharat Dr. Emile 
Bisharat and Archi¬ 
tect Fred Bisharat , 
who is following in 
his footsteps. He is 
also survived by his 
frnta wife Clarita, son 
Tobias and daugh¬ 
ters Arian and Y asinine. 

He will always be remem¬ 
bered by Ins work and the 
words he spoke at the dedi¬ 
cation of the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier 
“Excite all what you see 
of body and soul; the secret 
of eternal life is in giving..." 





understand or absorb" he 
added The relation between 
the reader and the writer can 
be strengthened if poets'write 
in a style dm everyone can 
understand without affecting 
die sophistication of tire texL 
Poets like Al Thibah should 
be supported Creative people 
who are always questioning 
reality to produce such poetry 
should be taken care of. Intel¬ 
lectuals should work together 
to create a ground for a col¬ 
lective consciousness and a 
unified perspective of knowl¬ 
edge and culture. In this 
respect, it is painful to find 
that Al Thibah’s book is 
issued in another country. In 
order not to lose our intellec¬ 
tuals we have to provide diem 
with equal opportunities 
because in the end “the best 
lives on". ■ 


ft 


room dance to evrryone v $ con¬ 
tent. After the marches. Queen 
Noor and the audience refused 
to leave the room, continuing 
their applause and demanding 
more music, and finally Ans¬ 
bacher returned and repeated 
Radetsky March. 

An icon of Jordan's cultural 
achievement, the conserva¬ 
tory’s orchestra also offers 
group practice opportunities to 
the conservatory’s students and 
teachers. The orchestra holds 
several concerts annually 
directed by Mohammad Oth- 
man Sidiq. Founded in 1979, 
the Armed Forces Orchestra 
gave many concerts in Jordan 
and abroad The two orchestras 
glowed under Ansbacher’s con¬ 
ducting, although be had little 
time to practice the pieces with 
them. Ansbacher's excitement 
and real for the event were 
beyond description, expressed 
by a small speech after the 
intermission and the way he 
repeatedly brought the musi¬ 
cians up to the platform to 
receive their share of homage. 

The concert comes to prove, 

. once again, the admirable level 
of the conservatory’s achieve¬ 
ment and their excellence 
choice of music. By playing 
classical favourites, they have 
managed to create an audience 
with an interest in a branch of 
music that is relatively new to 
Jordan. The conc e it is the first 
event of the 1996 season at the 
conservatory, and they still 
have much in store for us. ■ 


Varieties at Royal 
Cultural Center 

AN EVENING of poetry. Spanish songs and Russian opera was 
held Sunday at the Royal Cultural Center. The big audience was 
treated to two (Efferent styles of singing. Popular Spanish songs 
were performed by Mary David and her group which allowed the 
audience to enjoy some well-known dancing tones. On die ocher 
band, opera songs woe performed by singer Svetlana Knpavina 
and Ma rina Sa mlrina presenting a kind of art di»r is hi ghly dif¬ 
ferent from the , 
other, requiring 
more concentration 

The concert 
began by a poetry 
recital by Samir Al 
Shomafi, He 
recited two poems 
about Amman and 
Beirut. The two cit¬ 
ies were depicted 
as places of beauty, 
peace and love. 

Following that, 

Mary David ( 
singer), Yousef 
Ibrahim (guitarist) 
and William Mou- 
shi (organist) per¬ 
formed some popu¬ 
lar Spanish songs. 

They played the 

Spanish dancing 
melody “Porom- 
popo”. The name of 
the song itself suggests a highly rhythmic tune. They also played 
“Agua dulse Agug” a piece written by the famous composer Sala 
Gulio Iglesias. Ib rahim and Moushi joined David in singing lead¬ 
ing to an integrated performance. 

With Svetlana as a pianist, David perforated a French song enti¬ 
tled “L’oiseau et L’enfant". This song won the 21st Euro-vision 
l contest with its call for love and peace. Although the song was in 
French, the audience could feel the enchanting rhythms of a 
romantic piece directing people to peace and stability. 

David is a teacher of Ballroom and Arabic dancing. She gradu¬ 
ated from England and then took vocal courses under the supervi¬ 
sion of Svetlana. As for Yousef Ibrahim, be has a BA in Spanish 
language from Baghdad. He has been playing guitar for 20 years 
before joining the Jordanian Academy for music. Moushi is an 
Iraqi artist who is specialized in European. Latin American and 
Arabic Music. He played with many Orchestras for 15 years. 

The second part of the concert was Svetlana’s unprecedented 
per formance of Opera Anas. Among the most famous pieces she 
performed were BeHInPs “Aria Norma of Opera Norma", Fuc-‘ 
end’s “Aria of Ciodosan opera” and Rossini's “Aria of Rosina”. 
Svetlana’s voice carried with it that simplicity which is character¬ 
istic of Russian culture. Her facial reactions during the perfor¬ 
mance reflected her full absorption into foe music. She presented 
to Jordanians this opera which combines all depths of fife. ■ 

MH 

Orbit special show 
on New Year’s eve 

THE ARAB world’s lending satellite, radio and terrestrial 
broadcasters all came together to celebrate New Year’s Eve ■ 
1996 in Beirut 

The Orbit Satellite Television and Radio Network* Radio 
Monte Carlo Moyen Orient, and Lebanese Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration Internationa] all joined forces in foe Levant for an 
eight hour marathon programme bringing in the New Year. 

The joint broadcast from Beirut featured Doris from Al 
Thania - foe Orbit channel carrying foe broadcast to satellite 
- who Clew in to co-host the show with fellow presenters, 
includ in g Gabi Lntaif from Radio Monte Carlo Moyen Ori¬ 
ent Between link-ups with Cairo and Dubai, the programme 
presented Beirut nightspots, joining the celebrations, while 
Orbit receives were given as prizes to Incky viewers, as were 
cars ami airline tickets. 

Speaking about the broadcast, Doris said: “It was wonder¬ 
ful to work with LB Cl and Radio Monte Carlo Moyen Orient 
We afl came together and worked very well as a team.” ■ 

Radio Monte Carlo Moyen Orient is- the world’s leading 
Arabic language radio channel, with 11 million listeners from 
Alexandria to Abu Dhabi. LBCI is one of Lebanon's foremost 
teJevison channels drawing a national audience for special 
broadcasts such as New Year’s Eve. ■ 


TORINO - A PASSION FOR FUN , 

l TURINO CLUB RESTAURANT is adding another J 
kCbeers outlet in a new setting We heard that Torino if 
/preparing a new style advertisement rt^<flins as | 

Cheers&'t Torino II (code name) 

* What is it? 

Is it a restaurant a pub, a trattoria, an eatery, a 
water-hole, a rock cafe, a tea room, a pizzerift^'wr- 
ger joint an imperial settingqjtSVStt diner or 
whatever? 

For yiulfoetocal, the foreigner, the Ar ab$£&Rmer- j 
ican. the European, the Japanese, the Korean, the f 
Australian, the African. f 

Or is it for you all? F 

* Is it for tire yonng'&OYfe it for the old? fc 

Or is it a {dace where the , j ? 

young^rnb shoulders with 

.** NO ANSWER f 

NO COMMITMENT; ■ 

EX&EFT ONE! K — f 

CHECK IT FOR YOURSELF j 

See yon at Turino or Cheers jj^K j 

at Torino II! / 

Telephone 816690 r Jj/ 






OmRhology 101 field trips 



“There it is—the old Muffy place. They say on some 
nights, when the moon Is fUH, you can still hear 
him dr a gg i n g his chain to the ok! oak and back." 


> v * 


k 


How Ncdure says. Do not touch." 


Exhibitions 

■ A New Exhibition of 
Paintings and Sculpture by 
over 50 Contemporary Arab 
Artists, at Darat al Forum, 
today, Thursday. 18 January 

■ Print-making and Paint¬ 
ing exhibition by Jordanian 
artist Yasser Dweik, at Da¬ 
rat Al Funtm. Opening to¬ 
day, Thursday, 18 January 
and continuing until 18 Feb- ‘ 
niary. 

■ Water colour paintings 
mid. photographs fay a Ger¬ 
man artist group at (he 
Goethe Institnt from Satur¬ 
day 13 Jan until Sunday 21 
Jan (except Friday) 9 am-6 
pm. 

Films 


■ The Client at the Ameri¬ 
can Center, today Thurs¬ 
day, 18 January at S pm. 

■ Der zerbrochene Krug by 
Heinrich von Kleist at the 
Goethe Ihstitut on Mooday, 
22 January at 8 pm. 

■ Maria Smart by Friedrich 
von Schiller at the Goethe 
Institnt on Wednesday, 24 
January at 8pm. 

■ Le fils prefers at the 
French Cnlbnral Center on 
Monday 22 Janaary, at 8 
pm. 

Lecture 

■ Lecture in Arabic by the 
artist Yasser Dweik about 
his exhibition at Darat Al 
Fannn. on Saturday, 20Jao. 
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Programs on JTV 
from 20-26 Jan. 





ENGLISH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY 

2:00—Moomios 
2:30—Wish Kid 
3:00—Harry And The Hen¬ 
dersons 

3:25—Blue Heelers 
4:00—Voyagers 
5:00—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7:35—Major Dad 
8:00—'The Stamp of Great¬ 
ness 

8:25—Hawaii Five-0 
9:10—The Glass Virgin 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Feature Film: No 
Blame, starring: Helen Shaver 
& Steven Macht 
The moving story of a woman 
whose life turns into a tragedy 
as she learns about carrying the 
AIDS virus... 

II :50—Mancuso FBI 

SUNDAY 

2:00—The Flintstones 
2:30—Droopy Master Detec¬ 
tive 

3:00—Family Playhouse 
3:10—Mac And Mutiey 
3*30—Pugwall’s Summer 
4:00—Voyagers 
5:00—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
735—Are You Being Served 
8:00—Cinema. Cinema, Cin¬ 
ema 

8:25—Hawaii Five-0 
9:10—Women of the World 
9:35—Heart Beat 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Counterstrike 
11:15—The American Chart 
Show 

12:00—Stay Lucky 

MONDAY 

2:00—Bonkers 
2:30—Richie Rich 
3:00—Play about 
3:15—Bustin Loose 


3:40—Animals of the Medi¬ 
terranean 
4:00—Voyagers 
5:00—French Programs 
730—News Headlines 
7:35—McHale's Navy 
8:00—Inventions 
8:25—Hawaii Five-O 
9:10—Russia- The Missing 
Years 

10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Perfect Scoundrels 
11:10—Taurus Rising 
12:00—Ellen 

TUESDAY 

2:00—Captain Planet 
2:30—Jonny Quest 
2:50—Spirit of Adventure 
3:40— Scientific Eye 
4:30—Voyagers 
5:00—French Programs 
730—News Headlines 
7:35—Yon Bet Your Life 
8:00—Clive Anderson 
8:25—Hawaii Five-0 
9:10—99-1 (Police Drama) 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—m take Manhattan 
11:15—Feature Film: Bed 
and Breakfast, starring; Roger 
Moore & Taiia Shire 
After a man is washed up on 
the beach in front of a house in 
Maine inhabited by a widow 
and her mother-in-law. the 
women’s lives take some unex¬ 
pected turns... 

WEDNESDAY . 

2:00—The Flintstones 
2:30—Speed Racer 
3:00—Bill Nye the Science 
Guy 

3:30—Amazing Stories 
4:00—Voyagers 
5:00—French Programs 
730—News Headline 
735—Anything for a Laugh 
8:00—The Nature of Things 
8:25—Hawaii Five-0 
9:10—Horizon/ Poetal At¬ 
traction 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


HI 

HI 

HI 


• ACROSS 
1 Grandiose 
5 Demofah 
■9: Cover 
- girt 
14- Roman 
. •, "garment 
15.-'—go ■ 
Mxaghr 

16 Pleasant 
-smell 

17 Plane, e.g. 

1 Si-Lady’s, . 

■ cojTparion 

19 Unyieitfng 

20 Haughtiness 
.22 Easily. 

1! annoyed 
JZ3 —avis 
124 Downpour 
26 Reproduced 
"26'. Plan. 

33 Tempesr 
.-'-‘..spirit 

:» PraWe 

Much-used 

verb- ... 

Seance 
sounds 


37 Trap teal 
plant 

38 —Minor 

39 French 
season 

40 Adult 

41 Walks 

42 Hired help 

44 Bed 

45 Toward 
shelter 

46 Greek tetter 

47 Funny 

50 Certain 

builder 

55 Rascal 

56 Springe 

57 British car 
part 

53 More 
skillful 

53 Sommer of 
the screen 

60 —dixit 

61 like some 
gardens 

. 62 Active 
person 

B3 Try to get 


DOWN 

1 —Kelt 

2 Without 
sufficient 
funds 

3 Prince in 
opera 

4 Dieter's 
concern 

5 Estimation 

6 Bullring 

7 Battery 
metal 

B Divert 

9 Of a 
planet 

10 The East 

11 Chows and 
huskies 

12 Discharge 

13 Person of 
rank 

21 Celt 

25 Like a 
desert 

26 Feels 
concern 

27 Talk 
pompously 


28 “Peter — 
picked..." 

29 Delays 

30 Atelier item 

31 Grievance 

32 Baking need 

34 Guarded 

against 

danger 

37 English 
composer 

38 The lost 
continent 

40 After peanut 
or shooting 

41 Glut 

43 Prized 

44 Spicy stuff 

46 Stopping 
device 

47 Tie 

48 After-bath 
wear 

49 Eye 

51 A Guthrie 

52 Kind 

53 Gaelic 

54 Smell 
strongly 


O IW. Tribal* Mftha Sdn-iCt* 



rossword Puzzle 
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It’S just Charlie. Hooey. He 
wants his hot water h' 1 **’ 
microwaved 


I’ 4 - . 

t.- ‘ 

Min 




99-1 ( Police Drama), Tuesday at 9:10 


10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Prism 
10:45—Airwolf 
11:20—The Silk Road 
12:30— Second Thoughts 

THURSDAY 

1:00—Fireman Sam 
1:15—The Legends Of 
Treasure Island 
1:45—My Secret Identitv 
2:02—NBA 

3:05—The new leave it to 
Beaver 

3:30—Adventures Of The 
Old West 

430—Gillette World Sport 
5:00—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
735—Carol And Comp::j:v 
8:00—Magazine 01 
8:15—The .Album Show 
9:10— Miami Vice 
10:00—News At Ten 
10:25—Feature Film: North 


Beach And Raw Hide , starring: 
William Shamer & Tate Dona- 
van 

When a young man and his 
brother are caught trying to 
steal a motorcycle, they am giv¬ 
en or.e more chance... 

12:00—Matlock 

FRIDAY 

1:00—The Little Mermaid 
130—Iris the happy profes¬ 
sor 

1:40—-Bush School 
2:00—See How They Grow 
2:15—LiftOfT 
2:35—Super Carrier 
2:20—Gcldmsh in Alaska 
4:05—Wonder Why 
4:30—Give Us a Clue 
5:00—French Programs 
7:30— News Headline 
7:35—Short Story Cinema 
Sea Quest 

8:45—America's Funniest 


People 

9:10—Widows 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—Second Chances 
1130—Feature Film: Pillow 
Talk, starring: Rock Hudson & 
Doris Day. 

The uver-virginal Miss Day is 
keeping the wolves at bay. Tony 
Randal is excellent as the suitor 
who never wins the girL.. 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANpAIS 

SAMEDI 

5:00—Dessin anime 
Ordy 

5:15—Jeunesse 

Les Badabocks 
53!)—Serie 

Fruits et legumes 
Le nonce Je Marilyne 
6:iRi—Seric 

Ccst mon histoire 
Rocket au lycee 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Faut pas river 

DIMANCHE 

5:00—Dessin anim£ 

Ordy 

5:15—-Jeunesse 

Les Badabocks 
5:30—Krie 

Fruits et legumes 
Dejeuner chez Amar 
5:50—Varietes 

Le concert de 
Jean-Michel Jarre 
Si La Defense 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15 —Sports etmuaque 

LUNDI 

5:00—Dessin anime 
Ordy 

5:15—Jeunesse 

Les Badabocks 
530—Serie-Jeunesse 


To 

Advertise 
in this 
space 
Call us at 
652380 


5:5(1—C’est pas sorder 
L 'aviation civile 
6:20—L’ecole des fans 

Les meilleurs moments 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Cinq sur cinq 

MARDI 

5:00—Dessin anlml 
Ordy 

5:15—Jeunesse 

Les Badabocks 
530—S#rie- Jeunesse 

Les compagnons de 
!'aven ture 

Les six compagnons 
dans la ville rose 
6:00—Magazine medical 
Sa voir plus santd 
Les accidents de la 
route 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—ushuaTa 

MERCREDI 

5:00—Dessin animl 

Sophie et Virginje 
5:30—Serie 

Des heros ordinal res 
Le frkre trahi 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Sported musique 

JEUDI 

5:00—Dessin anime 

Sophie et Virginie 
530—Tara fata 

avec Charles Aznawur 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Archimfcde 

VENDREDI 

5:00—Dessin anime 

Sophie et Virainie 
5:30—Film 
7:00—Le jonrnal 
7:15—Alio la Terre? 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 


—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 

By Linda Black 

Wtojyy Tip: Find time for team 
spen* even though there’s a tough 
assigru went looming. 

Aries (March 21-April 191- A 
game may conflict with other respon¬ 
sibilities. With an extra surge of 
adrenalin, you can do it all. An 
attractive nuisance may just about 
drive you crazy. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20)- A 
friend could be particularly annoying. 
If the discussion's getting nowhere, 
go for a drive instead. You’re luckier 
in love. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Stay 
home and concentrate on getting all 
the little jobs done. If you do that, the 
rest of the month will be easier. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). You'll 
be templed to buy the most expensive 
item. If you wail to do your shop¬ 
ping, vou’ti moke a better deal. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22L You should 
be in a good mood. That’s lucky, 
because there’s lots of work to be 
done! 

Virgo (Aug. 23-SepL 22). You’re 
under pressure. Don’t argue, just do 
the job. Check your work even more 
carefully than usual. 

Libra (Sept. 23-OcL 23). Your 
friends can help solve a big problem. 
Comply with regulations. Pay the 
bills. 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21). An 
arrogant authority figure could 
be hard to take, especially if you 
know the material from experience. 
A friend will come ro your rescue. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). 
Get out for a run or bike ride. You 
need the exercise, and a friend needs 
the company. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). An 
attractive expert can help with 
finances. Do your field work. A 
rumor you hear may not be nuc. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). 
Your partner’s arrogance may be 
giving you fits. Be patient, but stick 
with what you know is right- 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). 
There’s a very difficult task ahead. 
You may even have to eet a tutor to 
help you complete the assignment. 
Don’L believe everything you hear. 

If You're Having a Birthday 
This Week: Handle finances this 
year, and you’ll prosper! Don’t, and 
you won’L 

Q 19%. Tribune Media Services 


PERKY & BEANZ by Russell Myers' 



CATFISH by Fred Wagner & Tom Cone 




Words of 
Wisdom 


Now arrange Hie circled letters to 
form the Surprise answer, as 
suggested by (he abuse cartoon. 


gPl HER 


3WV.N NHOIVW 

H3H — SuippSM jsif to psddojp spijq sip uamsuv 

niddon aanaav wvavw Hoanr s»*suv 



S[_ApS T lX - 

What we have to 
learn to do, we 
learn by doing! 


Life without a friend, death 
without a witness 

• • • 

I h is noL so much our 
freinds'help that helps us as 
the confident knowledge that 
they will help us. 

• • • 

Friendship may, and often 
does, grow into love, but love 
never subsides into friend- 
I ship. 

1 • • • 

Life is to be fortified by 
many friendships. To love, 
and to be loved, is the greatest 
happiness of existence. 

... 

Don’t go to visit a friend in 
the hour of his disgrace. 

• • ■ 

He makes no friend who] 
never made a foe. 

• * • 

Cirumstance may guide 
lives, but how people deal 
i with ft is their true measure. . 
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“DEAD TO RIGHTS' ’ (Vtdmaric,): Charles Bron¬ 

son made a rare TV appearance, alongside “China Beach" 
alumna Dana Delany, in this mystery (originally shown on 
CBS as "Donato and Daughter"). They play estranged 
father-and-daughter police officers, whose personal troubles 
flare anew when they're teamed to find a serial killer who 
murdered two nuns; Bonnie Barden (“Sr. Elsewhere") also 
appears. •* (R: AS, P, V) 

"ABOVESUSPICION" (HBO,); This drama’s ini¬ 
tial showing on HBO had sadly ironic timing, since it coin¬ 
cided with star Christopher Reeve's horse-riding accident. He 
plays a policeman shot in the line of duty and paralyzed. 
When his wife (Kim Car trail) then cheats on him — with his 
own brother, no less — he devises a plan to eliminate them, 
believing no one would ever suspect him. ** (Not rated: AS, 
P,V) 

HELD OVER: "MORTAL lCOMBAT ' (New Line,): 

The video game comes ro life dazzlingly in this special- 
effects-crammed adventure, featuring Christopher Lambert 
as the mentor to three young heroes (Linden Ashby, Brid¬ 
gets Wilson and Robin Shou) battling a sinister mastermind 
(Cary Hiroyuki-Tagawa) who’s out — naturally — to con¬ 
trol the world. Talisa Soto (“Licence in Kill") also appears. 
*** (PG-I3: P, V) 

“AN AWFULLY BIG ADVENTURE" (New Line.); 

Hugh Gram has a now-uncharacteristic role — as a 
fellow who’s not quite as charming as the actor’s “Four 
Weddings and a Funeral" alter ego — in this comedy from 
the same director, Mike Newell. It’s about a young woman's 
(Georgina Cates) initiation into the theater world, which 
reveals some definite warts; Alan Rickman I 'Die Hard ”) 
also stars. *** (R: AS, P) 

“GUMBY: THE MOVIE” (Arrow/WamerVision,): 

Truly one of the most flexible stars — in the very 
literal sense — ever to star in lus own movie, the popular, 
bendable figure and his horse pal Pokey get into new adven¬ 
tures in this feature-length tale. The plot also involves Gum- 
by’s new music group. The Clayboys mo, we're not kidding) 
... and appropriately, each tape is packaged with a three-inch- 
hish Gumby toy. ** (G) 

COMING SOON: "THE INDIAN IN THE 
CUPOARD" (ColumbiafTriStar, Jan. 16): A youngster’s 
toys come to life magically in the title cupboard in this fan¬ 
tasy-adventure. (PG) 

“NINE MONTHS" (Fox, Jan. 16): Hugh Grant plays a 
child psychologist panicked by the prospect of having his 
own baby: Julianne Moore and Tom Arnold co-star. (PG-13) 

“WATERWORLD" (MCA/Universai, Jan. 23c More cel¬ 
ebrated for its cost than anything else last summer, the at-sea 
action epic stars Kevin Costner as its hero. (PG-13) 

FAMILY-VIEWING GUIDE KEY: .45, adult situa¬ 
tions; N, nudity; P, profanity; V, violence; GV, particularly 
graphic violence. 

O 1996. Tribune Media Sen ve* 




Nine Tricks — Count ’em 
ByTannah Hirsch 

Both vulnerable. North deals. 
NORTH 
A AS 
97AK762 
0 A 10 9 5 
*83 


WEST 
A Q 7 5 4 
<?98 
0763 
4 Q J5 2 


SOUTH 

* J 10 9 8 2 
<3 5 4 

0 J 

* AK964 


EAST 
& 6 3 
Q J 10 3 
O K Q 8 4 2 
*10 7 


East 

South 

West - 

Pass 

1* 

Pass r 

Pass 

2NT 

Pass <• 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass £ 


North 

IS? 

20 

3NT 


Opening lead: Seven of C 

Don't fret if you have not yet mastered the art of the 
compound squeeze — you might go the rest of your life 
without coming across one. Concentrate on somethin® as 
simple as counting your tricks and become a winning play¬ 
er! 

Since a three-club rebid would be same forcing and 
could land the partnership in deep trouble on a hand that 
had all the earmarks of a misfit. South had to choose 
between two hearts and two no trump on the second round. 
The good spade intermediates and strong club holding 
swayed responder to the latter, and North had ample to go 
on to game. 

West led a top-of-nothing diamond and declarer, who 
had just completed reading an article on positional 
tenaces, seized the opportunity to play low from dummy 
and set up such an animal. East’s queen won and back 
came the ten of clubs. It made no difference whether 
declarer ducked or won. The best South could do now was 
come to eight tricks since the defenders would play anoth¬ 
er club on regaining the lead, severing communications to 
the closed hand. 

Now let's see what happens if declarer counts tricks 
before playing a single card. South is entitled to lour spade 
tricks once the queen is forced out, two hearts, one dia¬ 
mond and two clubs — nine in all. 

All declarer has to do is win the ace of diamonds at trick 
one, cash the ace and king of spades, then come to hand 
with the king of clubs to drive out the queen of spades. 
As long as declarer plays high on the next diamond lead, 
the defenders are helpless since the ace of clubs is the 
entry to the good spades. 


WORD WISE 

Q: What is a prolepsis? 1 
understand it's a figure of 
speech like a simile, but I 
don’t remember learning 
about it. 

A: It's more a literary 
devise you probably would¬ 
n’t see much today, which 
accounts for your lapse. It 
sets up a rhetorical situation 

using an adjective applied to 
a noun to foresee an event by 
referring to it as if it already 
took place. Theodore Bern¬ 
stein uses this example from 
Robert Browning: ‘“You’re 
wounded’ ‘Nay, I'm killed. 
Sire!’ Smiling, the boy fell 
dead.’” 

O 1995. Inborn: MnJu Servvrs 
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La France prete a s’engager 
au Sud-Liban 




in 


Supplement en frangais du Star 


• La France s ’est diclarde prete a cpporter une contribution «concrite el 
matirielle* pour garantir la paix au Liban-Sud dans Vdventuafitd d'un 
retrait ismitien, A l’issue d’un entreden avec son homologue libanais 
Fores Bouez, le ministre francos des Affaires itrangires, Hervi De 
Chare tie, a ddclard mardi que les propositions franfcases, loin d'etre 
rejetdes, avaunt refu un icho favorable auprbs des autoritfs Ubanaises. 
Fares Bouez a ensuite confirmd gue M. De Charette l’avail inform£ gue la 

France dtait prete it s'engager, avec l’accord des diffirents protagonistes d 
conflit, dans une operation de mainticn de la paix au Sud—Ubaru 
Jeudx dernier, la porte-paroU du president Jacques Chirac avait d£ja 
prdcisi que la France acceptait de participer a toute operation ayantpour 
but de garantir la paix entre Israel, la Syrie et le Uban si tel dtait le sou hat 
de toutes les parties. 



SELON 



' La seule nouvelle 
qui nc se demode jamais 
cn Jordanie est 1' anticipa¬ 
tion d'un remaniement 
minisitfrid. Meme au mo¬ 
ment de la formation 
d’un nouveau gouveme- 
ment. les premiferes ana- 
! lyses ifvflent d«Sj3 
! : incoherence du cabinet 
et anticipent son effon- 
drement a cause de son 
incapacity H assumer les 
responsabilitfs ou gyrer 
9 les problfemes importants. 
jj En fait, les Jordaniens 

3 ne se montrent jamais 
I satisfaits de la compost- 
i tion finale d'un gou- 
5 vememcnL A chaque 
3 fois. ils pensent qu’un 
3 ministre pourrait etre 
^ remptacf par un autre, ou 
3 que lc gouvememem de- 
b vrait inclure tel ou iel 
l ministre. 

m Mais leur interSt pour 

n ces remaniements mini- 
9 stfriels n'est guidy que 
par une chose: leur espoir 
de devenir un jour mini- 
ttre. Et ceux qui ne re- 
J eonnaissent pas vouloir 
devenir un jour ministre 
ne disent pas la vfritf. 

Car le ministre ne jouil 
pas simplement de tous 
les privileges qui font 
partie de sa fonction. II 
profile aussi de tous ceux 
que lui offre la society. 

11 n'apas. par exemple, 
it souffrir des embouteil¬ 
lages ytouffams dans les 
rues de la ville et peut se 
permettre de ddpasscr a 
toute allure les ventures et 
les camions sous des re- 
a cards admiratifs et rc- 
| speetueux. 

| 11 n’a pas besoin d’al- 

! ler travailler 3 une heure 
I precise et n'a pas a orga- 
I niscr son emploi du 
temps. Tout est pret et or¬ 
ganise. memo ses decla¬ 
rations pour les madias, 
ll peut heaucoup voya¬ 
ger ct dccouvrir les pays 
du monde sans etre sou- 
mis aux fouilles ou aux 
mrcrrogaioires que font 
subir les douaniers ou les 
policiers. 

11 peut donner des or- 
dres et lout le monde 
%'adressc it iui cn 1* ap¬ 
pellant owe excel¬ 
lence -. Ii devjent une ve¬ 
dette. Sa photo parait 
djns tous les joumaux cl 
sjs commentaircs sent 
pius diffuses que les 
chansons de Madonna ou 
de Michael Jackson. 

Quand ii decide de 
boy cotter Ic caff parcc 
*ue son prix est trap dle- 
vc. la population Tap- 
proeve pour son attitude 
extraordinaire. 

Et s'il adoptc unc poli¬ 
tique qui n'est pas popu- 
laire. il est excusy parce 
que, de toute fagon, ce 
n'est pas de sa faute. 

Unc fois que son gou- 
vemcment a dfmissionf 
ct qu'il n’est plus mini- 
stre. it continue 3 toucher 
son saluire pour le restant 
de ses jours. De plus il 
peut. cn umt qu'ancicn 
ministre. critiquer les po- 
litiques du gouveroement 
sans craindre d'etre atta- 

qu6 ou condom nf. 

A lore n'aycz pas home 
de never d'etre un jour 
ministre. Rcstcz auprfes 
dc votie telephone: un 
coup dc fii pourrait rfali- 
ser tous vos neves. ■ 

Sa’eda KDani 


Le Jourdaia, on y 
revient 

Tous les jeudis dans le 


645380 


Elections 


Les Palestiniens choisissent leurs voix 


Pour la premiere fois se derouleront samedi des elections generates dans les territoires 
autonomes palestiniens . Decisifdans le processus d'autonomie palestinien , ce scrutin ne comporte 
pas de grande surprise, la majorite des candidats etant des sympathisants de Yasser Arafat 


Samedi sera une 

nouvelle drape de I'autonomie 
palestinienne: plus d'un million 
d'yiecteurs sonr appelfs aux 
umes pour les premieres flec¬ 
tions gdnfrales. 11 s'agit d'dlire 
un Cooseil de I'autonomie et 
son president le 20 janvier, 
sous observation Internationale. 
88 yius devraient prendre en 
mains le destin des habitants 
des Territoires occupfs depuis 
1967. Pour ce scnitin rassetn- 
blant 676 candidats, seulement 
28 femmes se prfsentent. soit 
4% des candidats. 

La dfeision de cenir les flec¬ 
tions 3 cette date est le fruit de 
longues et fpineuses nfgocia- 


tions entre le gouvemement is- 
raflien et 1'Organisation de li- 
bfration de la Palestine. Pour 
les lsrafliens. il s'agissait d'un 
simple conseil administratif de 
seize persotines ayant pour 
tache d’appliquer la politique is- 
raflienne, en quelque sone. 

Quant aux Palestiniens. ils 
voyaient dans ce conseil un ins¬ 
trument lfgjslatif composf de 
186flus. 

Entre ces deux chiffres. 16 et 
186, Israflieiis et Palestiniens 
sont tombfs d'accord sur 87 
sifeges au Conseil palestinien. 
Sans ptfeiser s'il s'agit d’un 
conseil administratif ou lfgisla- 
tif. Cest tVambiguite construe- 


Pas d^inquietude 
pour Yasser Arafat 


live*, encore une fois. qui rfgit 
les relations entre les protago- 
nistes, comme l'a dit un res- 
ponsable amfricain voil3 des 
annfes. 

Un sifge supplementaire est 
rfservf aux juifs palestiniens. 
cette minority juive de Sama- 
rins 3 Naplouse. pour afflrmer 
le caractere rf unite nationaie de 
l’ensembie du pcuple pale r tini- 
en. La consultation ftail prf vue 
pour avri] mais elle a ftf avan- 
cfc parce quelle est life au re- 
dfploiement des forces israf- 
liennes de la Cisjordanie qui se 
poursuit avec flan. 

Ce sent les premi feres flec¬ 
tions gfnfrales. II y avait eu au- 
paravant des flec¬ 
tions svndicales ou 


professionnelles ftaient quasi- 
ment ignorees. Aujour-dTiui, 
meme si 1'objectif de li-bfration 
nationale des Palestiniens est 
loin d'etre atteint, {'accent poli¬ 
tique n'est plus majeur dans les 
slogans flectoraux. D'une part 
parce que les bases du Conseil 
sont garanties par les accords 
d'Oslo pour une piriode transi- 
toire. D'autre part, parce que les 
soucis des citoyens palesti¬ 
niens sont aujourd'hui d'ordre 
fconomique a pits plus de 28 
annfes d'occupation qui ont 
dftruit toute infrastructure. 


Pour Yasser.Arafat, chef de I’CH^P, rfJection h la pifsidence de l’fxfcutif 
palestinTen semble fttre une simple formafitf taut les sondages le donnent Fa- 
vori. 

Parmi les 676 candidats en. Kce. seule une femme. Samiha Khalil, fail fi- 
gutc de 'coBcuneme. ■ 

Agtfe de72ans, Samiha Khalil jouit d'une grande popularitf dans les Ter¬ 
ritoires antooomes apffs prfes dequaranfie annfs de hi tie contre J’occupation 
israfliexme. EUe est d’ailleuis ifsohimera opposf e aux accords d'Oslo et re¬ 
fuse 1'abrogation des articlcs.de la Charte de TOLP. appelant & la destruction 
d'Israfl. estimant que l’Etat hfbreo continue & dfuuire les Palestiniens. 

Si eQe affirme pouveir obtemr 40 % des voix. 1'fcart avec Yasser Arafat 
de vrait Are beaueoup plus important. A sa dfehage, il faut reconnaitre 
qu’eSe n’a eu que peu L'occaston de s'exprimer dans les mfdias ces der- 
niftrcs semames. Sekm nn ranpDit de Reporters satis ftontiferes qtli note un 
tdfytepiiUbrc marqui* dans (es mfdias entre les depx prinapaux candidats. 
.Yasser Arafat aurait ngtammeot bfndficif de 6.4 minutes d’antenne a la tf- 
Jfvision patestimenne entre le 2 et fc 9 janvier. contre seulement 13 se- 
condes pour Samiha KhilaL 

•-fi en est demSme poor les mfdias d’Etat israf hens sur leMuels Yasser 
AraftT aobtemi deux foisphiS dfe temps d’arOenne que Samiha KbaHL ■ 


associatives en 
Pales-tinc ou ^ 
I’exlfrieur, dont les 
reprfsentants sit- 

gaient au Conseil 
national palestinien. 
En 1976, les auto¬ 
ritfs israf liennes 
d'occupation avai- 
ent laissf sc dfrou- 
ler des flections 
raunicipales dans 
les villes de Cisjor¬ 
danie en pens ant 
que ce scrutin allait 
amener une direc¬ 
tion hostile h l’OLP. 
Lc rfsultai fut con- 
(raire: 96 flus f- 
taient partisans de 
la centrale palesti- 
niennr. 

II s'agissait dans 
la pfriode passfe 
d'un vote politique 
ou les compftences 


Le rftveil des grandes 
families 

Par ailleurs, la sociflf pales- 
tinitiuv est cn train d'assister a 
du phfnomfenc des 
grandes families, des clans, qui 
avail ftf gcle tout au long des 
annfes dc la rfvofution ormfe 
et de lutte populaire. pendant la 
lutte armfe ct YIntifada. Durant 
cette pfriode. tout signe famil¬ 
ial ftait absent Ce qui comptait 
c’ftait plus la contribution au 
combat 

Toute la soriftf palesti- 
nienne est impliqufc au¬ 
jourd'hui dans les flections. Les 
reunions, les consultations ct 
les camp3gnes se succcdenL 
Toutes les forces sont conccr- 
nfes, y compris I'opposition. 

Si le mouvement dc la resis¬ 
tance islamisquc. lc Hamas, re¬ 
fuse de paniciper au scnitin. il 
s'est engagf 3 ne pas le pertur- 
ber. 

Il cn est de meme pour le 
FDLP de Georges Habachc. 
donL le bureau politique a pris 
la ferme dfeision b Damas dc 


Jordanie 


La loi sur Fenfance ne rencontre 


pas de consensus 

A Vetude depuis plusieurs rnois au ministere du Developpement social, un 
projet de loi sur Tenfance suscitant de nombreuses critiques 
devrait etre prochamement propose au Parlement. 


Le pro|et dc loi sur 
I'enfancc rfdigf rfcemmeni par 
Ic ministere du Df veloppemcnt 
soda] a provoquf la rfaction de 
difffrenies organisations mili¬ 
tant pour les droits des enfanis. 
Pour dies, cclte loi. longtemps 
attenduc. manque de rigueur. 
ainsi que de prefondeur. 

- C'csi effectivement une ini¬ 
tiative positive qua prise le 
ministere. Cependant, elle e- 
xige plus d 'eludes pour defmir 
les different droits des en- 
fantsu estime Asma Khader. 
avocate et prfsidente de 
L'Union des femmes jorda- 
niennes. «Ce projel de loi con¬ 
cerns la moitie dc la popula¬ 
tion. 4in- des Jordaniens ayant 
mains de quinze ans “. 

Cette fbauche de foi sur 
l'enfance nc rfpond pas 3 
routes les attentes. • Pour quo i 
ce projet de loi sur l’enfance 
alors que I'on peut adopter une 
loi sur Us droits des enfanis 
qui porte un sens plus large et 
qui aborde des sujets plus 
vastest, s’interroge Sulci mane 
Sweiss. doctcur en sociologic. 
«La loi proposte minimise les 
droits des enfanis. - 

EUe permet notamment de 
dycider pour les orphelins, les 
en fonts dont les parents sont in- 
connus. ou ceux qui stmt mal- 
traitfs, de les sfparer ou non de 
leurs families. Elle donne au 
mini sue du Dyveloppement so¬ 
cial. ou aux personnes qu’il 
nomme. le droit de lout dddder 
pour les enfanis. «Pourquoi 
n'y aurait-t-il pas un comite de 
specialises pour coulter les 
cos, ecouter les enfanis et ren- 
dre desjugemcras plus justes?* 
sc demands Asma Khader. 
*$£parer un enfant de sa fa- 
milic pour le rattacher h une 
autre famille n'est pas une de¬ 
cision facile & prendre pour un 
juge, pour le ministire du 
Developpement social ou pour 
des specialistes » expiique Na- 
zieh Hamdi. formateur d'fdu- 
cateurs spfcialisfs. 

La loi en vigucur co nee mam 
l'enfance depend du droit pu¬ 
blic. ce que le nouveau piojel 
de loi est censf modifier en la 
rauachant au droi! privf afin 
d’avoir la priority d'application. 



Selon de nombreuses associations . le gouvemement ne dent pas assez compte de Vavis 
des specialistes dans son projet de loi sur l'enfance. 


•C'est indispensable davoir 
une lot pour mettrefm a Vabus 
continuel des droits des en¬ 
fanis*. ajoutc Nazich Hamdi. 
•On a forcemeat besoin d’une 
cooperation entre le mmistirc 
du Developpement social et cc- 
lui de la Justice, auisi que de 
la presence de specialistes de 
1'education des enfanis dans 
les unh ersitds .» 


Un cocnlti sans spe¬ 
cialists* 

Pour prendre des dfeisions 
juridiques ayant un impact 
considerable sur la v ie des en¬ 
fanis. il ne faut pas mfscstimer 
{'importance des specialistes. 
La k» a I'ftude propose la cida- 
tion d'un comitf. leComitf du 
conseil supyrieur. qui aura un 
rdle administratif. 

Il sera notamment chargf dc 
proposer des politiques ratio¬ 
nales 3 propos dc i'fducation. 
cforganiser les programmes 
entre les diff&ems orgatusmes 
s’occupan: de la santf. %1c rccc- 
vnir fc* plaintei dr' 
maltrairfs et de les dinger vers 


des spfcialisies 

Ce comitf sc compose du 
ministre du Dfvetoppcmcnl 
social. Sal we el Masri. du sec- 
rf Loire gdnfral du ministfeit du 
Dfvetoppemem social, eclui 
de l'Education. dc la San if, dc 
la Culture, du rcpryscntant dc 
1'Union des associations bfend- 
voles, dc la caisse de la reine 
Aha ct de la fondatiem Nour el 
Hussein. *Ou sont les specie- 
lisles ict?* tempete Asma 
Khader. 

Dfsird par la famille royalc. 
un autre comilf rfunira la sc- 
mainc prochainc des spfeia- 
listes. des associations privfes 
et pubhques nationaks et Inter¬ 
nationales vouhatimu collabor¬ 
er pour I'amflictfation des con¬ 
ditions de vie des enfants. 

-<ll faut uacnstficr nos ef¬ 
forts pour avoir unc seule voix 
salide en faveur da enfants». 
explique Dana Toukan. em¬ 
ployee au Bureau de la reine 
Nour 

Lots du col toque wganisf la 
semamr demier? ^ Amman 
r :j ’’I 'rti t. Jr' f.Tvrvs yvihs 
nicimcs. ce projet de loi a ftf 


jugf dfcevam par la plupan 
des panicipams. *Comme si 
notre trawil pendant les cinq 
demicres unnics £tuit tparpil- 
commente Mme Nazek rc- 
prfsenunte de J'Unicef. 

Tous som tonihfs d'accord 
pour proposer un nouveau pro- 
jet au pouvoir Idgislanf 
Et au mois dc mars, une con- 
fyrcnce s'imitulant -fa loi sur 
l'enfance: « s tat des lieux ct 
propositions* sc tiendra 3 Am¬ 
man afin de permettre aux en¬ 
fants dc benfficier de droits 
plus justes. 

Les opposanis 3 cc projet loi 
peuvent cn effet encore espfrer 
Ic fairc dvolucr, car commc Ic 
reconnail Khalil a! Banna, di- 
rectcur de rinformation au mi- 
nistfre du DfvcToppcrtetU so¬ 
cial •ccla fait deux semames 
que Von a public I'/hdUChf 
dans les joumaux offieicls, al¬ 
ors que ce projet n'est pas en¬ 
core dcfvutif a cause des re¬ 
marques centinueilcs que font 
beauccup de gens - * 


Oroub El Abed 



Pour les premieres elections generates palesdniennes, 676 candidats se sont presentes et 
esperent obtenir un des 88 mandats. 


bovenrer les flections. 

N'.i! • dcs pcrsonnalitys du 
TOL.P ont dfji officicllement 
nnm ncf leur * candidature. 
Quant au principal mouvemeni 
de I'OLP. Ic Fatah, des debats 
•internes sc poursuivent depuis 
dcs scmaincs pour designer les 
candidats. dcs flections, in¬ 
ternes s'ftant memo dfroulfcs 
dans ccrtaincs (ocalitfs. 


Les premiers rfsultats ont 
exprimf un myconteniement de 
la base du Fatah vis-3-vis de 
sa direction historique. Pour les 
autres partis, leur participation 
est acquise depuis un moment. 

D'aptes toutes les estima¬ 
tions. les Palestiniens se prf- 
parent fe se rendre en masse aux 
umes des 1696 bureaux de vote 
installf5 en Cisjordanie et 3 


Entretien 


«La Ifberte de la presse est 
utopique dans le monde arabe» 

Pour Riyad Ben Fadhel, redacteur en chef du Monde 
diplomatique en arabe, la liberte d'expression a regresse dans 
les rnedias des pays arabes ces demieres annees. 


A ('initiative dc vv- 

ncsco ct des Nations (Jnies, un 
stminaire s'est pencM la sc- 
maine demit re au Yimcn sur 
la promotion dc Vindfpen- 
dancc ct du pluralisme des 
mddias dcs pays arabes. Pen¬ 
dant quatre jours, les partici¬ 
pants Ont /fXhnttn 

de la formation des jouma- 
listes otu dp la qqestum dc la 
censure. 

Kiyudl Ben Fadhel, rddac- 
teur en chef du Monde di¬ 
plomatique ett arabe, ddcrit la 
situation dans laqucUe se trou- 
vent les mddias des pays 
arabes. 


Qod est I'elat de 
i’lndfpcndance dc la presse 
dans les pays arabes? 

Li situation dcs libertfs de¬ 
mocrat! ques. ct done dcs liber- 
ids tfexpression ct d’opinion, 
est pcut-dlrc, sons vouloir cite 
pessimiste, dans Ic monde 
arabe. 13 oil on ennnuit le plus 
dc problfemcs 

A i’cxccpiion pres de 
quclqucs limidcs tentative* 
d'ouvcnurc politique qui som 
life* 3 unc ambiance gfnerale 
ct 3 des pressions mtcmation- 
ales, la liberty dc la presse, les 
liberty d'cxprcsMon cl 
d'opinion dans lc inondc arabe. 
restent cn dct;ii du minimum re- 
quis dims n'importe quelle so- 
ciClf civile du morale. 


c’est qu'aujourd’hui aucun jour- 
nalistc arabe ne peut se targucr 
(fferire ce qu'il a envie 
d'ecrirc. Quand cc n'est pas 
pour des raisons intfrieures 
d'un pays qui est complfetement 
autoriiaire, on peut 3 tout mo¬ 
ment ju$tincr dcs intfrets di- 
plomatiqucs du pays cn Ques¬ 
tion pour tcmpecner occnrc 
sur I'inrernational. 

El lorsqu cllc n'est pas di- 
rccrc. la censure s’cxcrcc sur Ic 
promoteur du journal dans lc 
cas dc joumaux dits indtfpen¬ 
dants. c'cst-3-dirc appanenant 
3 dcs groupes privfs non di- 
rectcmcnt lifs i I'EtaL Cela 
peut sc traduire par une sus¬ 
pension du droit d'importation 
du papier, unc transformation 
du dfp6t If gal. Les mosens 
d'emraver la libenc tfexpres- 
sion sont mulliformcs et aussi 
fvolufs que la technologic dc 
I’informaiion. 


Quelle explication peuf-on 
donner h cela ? 

Les traditions dc snattff ci¬ 
vile ct dc democratic dans Ic 
monde arabe >om cn devi dcs 
traditions euinpCennc.’. nu an- 
glo-saxornies. l^i pratique (In 
partis au pnurmr reslc unc pra¬ 
tique quasiment privcc. 

Le pouvoir est gertf commc un 
bicn privf. ct I’accfs dcs ci- 
loycns aux rcsponsahihids ( ] c 
I'Elat reste grtindcmcnt regente 
par des oligarchies qui sonr cn- 
core smptfgnfcs dc reflexes 
d'avant la guerre froide. « par- 
fois mcmc dc rfflcxc* tnhaux 
ou dalanl dc sbciftcs qui n'ont 
pus uimtu d'y vi ill it inn fun da¬ 
me ntalc cn terme d’fconnmic. 
douverture. 


La privatisation dcs mf- 
dias n'ofTrirait-elle pas tout 
de mime plus d'indfpeu- 
dance? 

La privatisation dcs mfdias 
ou I'intervcntion de groupes 
f(rangers sont Tunc dcs solu¬ 
tions. Mais cc n'est pas la pa- 
nacfc. La plupan dcs groupes 
privfs ne *ont pas autonomes 
ct tirent kur profit dopf rations 
avec ryiat. 

Cc qu'il taut e'est avarn tout 
travailler 3 la formation dcs 
journal isles. Us dotvent refuser 
d’etre des gens qui nc signent 
jamais leurs papier*. Le monde 
arabe esi la zone du monde oh 
I nn vpit lc plus grand nombre 
dc papiers non signy*.. 

Un joumalistc digne dc ce nom 
doit cire capable de fairc un 
travail d'invesiigation. £ n capi . 
uilisam une information cl cn 
reuvrant pour l a mettrc en v a l- 
cur. il rc hi sera dc voir cede in- 
formation passer a la trappe. 


dcmocratiqucs. aussi mau vaises 
diaicnt dies 3 la veille dc la 
guerre du Golfe, s'est detfrio- 
t6c. 

Dans tous les pays arabes, la 
situation dcs libertes de¬ 
pression et d'opinion est en rc- 
cul maruTeste d'une manifere 
nene et claire. 

L'autre flfment encore plus 
pervers est que la dynamique 
dc !a repression au nom de 
I'occupation israeliennc. qui f- 
tait un moycn dc censure ires 
pervers. s'est substiluf aujour- 
dhui par deux vccleurs. D'une 
pan la lutte contre 1'islamismc 
qui «crt d’ypouvantaiJ et dc jus- 
tificatif. ct d'autre part la ques¬ 
tion de la paix. 

Lantagonisme avec Israel a 
donne des poreniialitcs extraor- 
dinaircs aux censeurs pour frap- 
per la presse ct aujourd'hui, la 
dynamique de la paix donne i 
ces mcmcs censeurs des moy- 
ens pour Frappcr la liberty de la 
presse. 

Et cc qui est dramatique. 
e’est dc voir que 1'autorilc na- 
tionalc palcstinicnnc. cn qui 
lout le monde a fondf dcs cs- 
poirs ynormes, reproduit les 
memes schemas que d'autres 
pays arabes. 


Qoelfcs sont les principales 
dimtBlIfs rcmnnfrvcs par lev 

V't l .1 ; 1 i . : 

1 £ psnMwuc Ii- puis dinxt. 


L« liberals d'expression 

dcsxadfes ces dentiins *n- 

H faut etre franc « direct 
Depuis I intervention atlantisie 
du Golfe qui 
fa,,c WW t motif noble 
<k mettre fin 3 I'occupation 
dun pays cl dc provoquer un 

'■ ' 11 d.:n* !.. 

n:gion. ia situation dcs hbertfs 


Peui-on. dans ces condi¬ 
tions, esperer voir nn jour se 
dfvelopper une rfeUe liberte 
de la presse? 

Labsence de structures df- 
mocratiques. de tradition df- 
mocratique. de liberty et de 
droil d’expression des dioyens 
fait que la liberte dc la presse 
est Utopique dans le monde 
arabe. 

Ccci dit, c’est pcut-ctre par le 
combat des joumalistes, des 
groupes de presse arabes qui 
commencem 3 connaltrc un cer¬ 
tain rayonnement. que Ton peut 
contribuer ^ dfvelopper unc 
conception df mocratique de la 
presse qui die meme permettra 
de dfvelopper une conception 
wmocratique de la sodftf. 

Il est iilusoire de parler de so¬ 
lution id€ale.Il faut alter vers le 
moms mauvais possible. Nous 
sornmes condamufs 3 ce choix . 
tant que les rf gimes arabes sont 
cc qu’ils sont ■ 


Pronin par 

Francois Pe tilde mange 





tiviti* 


IcCOfpS 



•3-C'V 

SSI 


Gaza. Une participation mas¬ 
sive qui renforccrait encore 
I'Autoritf palestinienne. Car 
c'est le passage de la Ifgitimite 
rfvolutionnaire 3 la Ifgitimitf 
normale constitutionnelle qui 
constitue la premiere base d'un 
prochain Etat palestinien indy- 
pendant. ■ 

De Gaza, 
Hagan Balawi 


^Prophet) 

^■Dreams. Reflectior 
Mars. Women I 
^0 Lithographs by 
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rCbitre. library. 
(ias5i_Li.. u .^: 
ultttral Centre:... 


sont presemes a 


e panic i on 
tenforcf^ii evoe 
palest:mer.n? Ci 
ssage de 1 2 le-^'irac 
naire a L lejpiiait 
COnstiniU*<rin:ii; ^ 
a premiere h» : e & 
Hta: pj!e>tinie- :n i 
l 

DeGaa 
Hassan Bala*: 


i est 
irabe» 

Monde 
gresse Jtins 
lies. 

ues. au>.-: rr.ju*^ 
5 a b x - 
Golfe. ? eil 



(Spanish).. 

Mf^ItoralCfiritrE. 

XftsCentre 

^^G^iery..-- 


'gplffiihara'.s Theatre 


66J026/7 
;...820K)1 
. 636J 47/8' 
... 637009 
.... 641993 
>.:.-‘6108S8 
.?.. 639777 
™. 665195 
.... 641793 
664251 
....643252 
.... 639303 
....657132 
.... 675571 
....625} 55 


■Concord Cinema.. 677420 

Plaza Cinema... 499233 

Philadelphia Cinema ; ...634144 

Sports Clubs 

Ai Hussein Sports City_667181/5 

Orthodox Club...310491 

Royal Automobile Club. 8 15410 

RoyaJ Shooting Club_....... 736572 

Royal Chess Club.673713 

Royal Racing Club... 09-801233 

Jordan Bridge Club...676990 

Amman Mun. Library_;.636111 

Univ. of Jordan Library ..S43555 

ft-SC-N.....837931/837937 


Government Depts. 




^ PQUIl 


- ~t :xO 




To JCC - i G-‘>;.Tir ■ •"■B D*.«_ or.". or tv Gcctrrn; Gu;:\ DcnrcN on i:h. 

of SAFEWAY Bldg.. ESHMANA Center - Jabal Alhussicn & DOWNTOWN calf 680367 


The Prime Minisuy..641211 

Amman Greater Municipality.636111 

Agriculture.. 686151 

Awqaf &. Islamic Affairs.666141 

Culture/Jabal .Amman.—.636391 

Education & Higher Education_669181 

Energy & Mineral Resources_815615 

finance...636321 

Foreign Affairs.. 644361 

Industry & Trade.. 663191 

Information..._i.641467 

Interior Ministry .....__663111 

Justice.. 663101 


Labour.—.698186 

Municipalities & Environment_641393 

Parliamentary Affairs..641211 

Planning...!.-..644466 

Post & Communications.624301 

Public Health __:._665131 

Public Works & Housing.668481 

Social Development...673191 

Supplies..602121 

Tourism & Antiquities--642311 

Transport.641461 

Water & Irrigation_....... 680100 

Youth/University . 604701 


/UgeriaijT=i^..~ 
Australian.. 


Bulgarian 


-—.......,641271/2 

^__ 673246/7 


664148/9 


666124 


Cyprus Honorary Cons .... 677559 

Cadi.;....,.... 671813/666135 

Danish Consulate Gen .... v . 603703 
Furnish Consulate 824654/824676 
. 641273/4 


671331/2 


Hurigmari--..- - -— 
Iceiajjdic^Cpnsulate 


Indonesisjiv 


672486/7 

675135/8 

693101/3 


Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan a,—.:. 641451 

Netherlands.: 637967/625165 

Ne^ZeaMtd.Consulate..... 636720 

North. Korean ~.666349 

Norwegian Embassy644932/4 


Peogp^s Rep. of China 


Sautfi-Arabian _„ 814154/6 

Slovenia Honorary Cons..~861542 
Sri Lanki, Consulate 645312 

Sooth' Korean .v r 660745/6 

South Africa ^...:..„......;...;.8 H194 

...614166/9 

Sudanese..644251/2 

Swedish .. 669177/9 

Swiss-..686416/7 


674307/8 


UNDP/WFP' 

UNRWA. 

UNICEF...... 

UNESCO. 


668.171/7 

. 607398 

..629571 

.606559 , 


Airlines 


Adria Airways.667029 

Aeroflot .... 641510 

Air Canada.630879 

Air France.666055/667824 

Air India .. 688301/2 

Air Lanka.J682140 

Alitalia.>.'625203 | 

Alyemda fAiryemen). 653691 

American Airlines.669068 

Arab Wings.894484 

Austrian Airlines.. 637380/667028 

Balkan Airlines.665909 

British Midland.694802 

British Airways .641430 

Cathay Pacific-. 628596 

China Airlines. 636232 

Cyprus Airways.667028 

Delta Air Lines.643661 

Egypt Air.. 63001 i 

Emirates Airlines.643341 

Gulf Air.653613 

Hungarian Airlines . 622275 

Iberia.637827/644036 

Iran Air ... 622826 

Japan AirLines...630879 

KLM...622175 

Korean Airlines ... 676624/662236 

Libyan Arab Airlines.643831/2 

Lufthansa...601744 

Malaysian Airline 639575/653446 

MEA . 636104 

Olympic.630125/638433 

Philippine Airlines.640200 

PIA . 625981 

Polish Airlines .625981 

Qantas . 641430/655447 

: Royal Jordanian...678321 

Saudia..639333 

Scandinavian Airlines.. 604499 

Singapore Airlines.676177 

Sudan Airlines.:.694501 

Swiss AirfG.S.A.1659791/641906 

Syrian Air.....:. 622147 

United Airlines.:.>...641959 

USAir..694801/2 

TAROM- Romanian.637380 

Thai Airways. 637195 

Trans World Airline.623430 

Turkish Airlines . 659102 

Yeroenia Airways.628175 

Queen Alia Airport..... (08) 53200 
RJ Flight Info...t08) 53200 


AqabaHoteis 


Al-Gazar .. 

Aqaba____ 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel.. 

Aquamarira I. 

Coral Beach.... 

Holiday Inti. 

Miramar. 


314131 

.314091 

.316636 

.316250 

.313521 

.312426! 

.3143401 


Important Numbors 


Emergencies 

Police.192/621111 

Civil Defence H.Q. 193/198/199 

Fire Brigade.. 622090/93 

Ambulance .... 199 

Blood Bank...775121 

Traffic Police.625943/639703 

Traffic Accidents.897467/8 

Highway Police.787111 

Hospitals 

Akleh Maternity__642441/2 

AI-Ahli, Abdaii.664164/6 

Al-Bashir, Ashrafieh....775111/26 

Al-Muasher Hospital. 667227/9 

Amal Hospital.674155 

Army, Marka..891611/15 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Italian-Al-Muhajreen.777101/3 

Jabal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Khaledi Maternity.644281/6 

Malhas, J. Amman.636141 

Palestine, Shmeisani.664171/4 

Queen Alia Hospital.... 602240/50 

Shmeisani Hospital__607431 

The Islamic, Abdaii.... 666127/37 
University Hospital. 845845 

General 

Amman Municipality.843402 

Electricity Complaints. 121 

Prices complaints.666181 

Hotel complaints. 08/53200 

Sewerage Complaints.896390 

Water Complaints.656390/91 

Jordan Television.773111/19 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Post Office Info.750981/2/3 

Telephone Information.121 



• There are certainly so •A 
many ways to enjoy the - 

• JUTTSJKtCASSAIR 

r. hinn!!!-; 

f. Most welcome to phone . 
Most welcome to come • 

f ' [Mecca SC A! - GUar^beh] — 

> 'Center Tel: S62L35 
^ r- V- n r- r- r- J 


Back in stock 

-Celestine Prophecy 

-Memories, Dreams, Reflections 

-Men are from Mars, Women from Venus 

-19th Century Lithographs by David Roberts and Bartlett 

Also 19th century Lithographs 

By David Roberts + Bartlett 


$ 



Coj-nfor-t 


Hotel Suites 

A Luxury^ 

M Comfort g 

j§^ Service 6 
M, Location 5 

In the fp, of | 
Sweifyieh 


THE BEST MUSIC STORE 


I 


FREDDY FOR MUSIC 
A NAME THAT YOU TRUST 




CARDENS ST 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amm an that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room 


»A1NI 



Amman Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 Darotl Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 


To Advertise in 
this so&ee, cell 

dm 

xs at 



NOW OPEN FOR 
LUNCH & DINNER 



^HOSPITALITY" ^ 





facingthe Mosque. Tel 605861, 




Beauty Institute 

O Facials 

0 Body skin treatment 
O \fake-ap 

O European.manicures A 

pa dieurcs 

IplCl 


Ir«w vifii j 

' Fnmiy-Bunny. Funny-Bunny [ 

THE BIGGEST I 
THE MOST I 
>01/ DELICIOUS 

ttfOA AND CERTAINLY 1 
\\rf\ THE BEST 

J / If k V humberger in 

XjJL TOWN 

y\l\\Burger. Roast. 

V y / Chicken 

I VAA^inah Almunawarah St. 

ffi’j Tei: 845279 




A SO 
mh:H’ 


Cafe Restaurant 

Different 


-.r.imun Tel: 645229 


True Vacations come to 
live in onr 
Uniquely Moorish 
Style Hotel 

our sea star diving center 
will unravel the secrets of the 
Red Sea to your wildest 
imagination 
Tel:3I4131/2. 




cef fra a *k 


Make Car 
Wiim Simple 

Shmeisani 

Tel: 693399 


Develop your colour film at our 
shop and get: 

JUMBO photo size " 
30% larger 
*•“ free enlargement 
20X30 cm 

Shmeisani- Opp. Grind- 
isvs Bank. 

Phone: 604042 
■Swelleh. Phone S23S9! 


I 




TO GET BETTER 

FURNITURE . 

FOR YOUR OFFICE 
OR HOUSE.... 

JUST VISIT 



T el:6 66705 


We save you more 




\y < 

The shopping 

eiperiencs . 't's \~r. iboin . 
er-ihir.e ;.ou rre.-d. a lew prices 
ATCTtev .ih C;rr!; Tei: S:4!29 ■ 


a 


The first & best^ 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

I si Circle, Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyyah Girls School 

Take away is available 

Open daily 12:00-3:30p.m 
7:00- Midnight 

Tel 638968 


AQABA GULF HOTEL 


# & * * 




Your first choice in Aqaba 


For reservations call (03) 316636 
Fax (03) 318246 


Economic Perspectives 

Jordan’s authoritative economic 
newsletter Published every two weeks. 

Available by subscription only. 
For a free copy caU Raed at 652-380 


To Advertise in 
this space, call 
us at 

652-380 




—1 


The most delidons 
Arabic Sweets 


All types of Bread 


Cakes & Pastries 


7th circle. Tel. 82009 9 


Mir*' 


-T>«s4 

.&j4s 


FE2Z.45. sr;>_c:: 

Tike 
<s« cc.- i 

Shrseisari. Te". 


i K t i s A D 



uis ciimiE fobbuice seotices 

*Professionai Drycleaning. - 
*Shoes Repair 
•Darning 
•Engraving 

•Upholstery & Carpet Cleaning 
AI - Jaber & Bousing Bank Shopping Centers 
Tel: 679947 


THE TOP THREE HIGH CLASS FASHION HOUSES IN GERMANY 


Available at: 

KAREMAN JANARD Boutique 


J 06 ERh JANard Tjwmmr 

jl P|||j | p g 


AI - Jaber Shopping Center, Mecca St Phone: 821656 & 814714 


■fcARRlAGE CARRIAGE 

ge^ Rent s Car 


CARRIAGE CARRIAGE 


** WasfiAI-TalSt 
& Tel: 695180 
real Fax: 682525 


CARRIAGE CARRIAGE 



HexraJktsh Autc Service Cerzter 




6 we offer:- a ^ 

Computerized Engine Check ❖ Electro Mechanical car check _ 

\ ^-~' 1 I Automatic & Manual car wash services ❖ wheel balance maintanance | ^ — 

isARAKSf*/ ^ Oil Change VSAaAKE 

Wasfi Al-Tal St. Tel: 685454 Fax: 682525 ^ 






Not aU “ cafe’s “are 
created equal 
A Touch Of Class In 
True Arabian Style 


Ajgg&\ 




The Place For Finest Wrff?. 

Arabic Setting 
Close Enough To Get 
Away From It Att i&LJsS, 


^^Shrn$i^gm t 'Near Ata AM, Middle EastBank Bldg . Tel.: 698005 
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COMPUTING & HIGH'TECH 
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Edited by Zeid Nasser 



//ow do Jordanian computer buyers make 
their purchase decision: 

Price still rules 


By a Star staff writer 


THE AWARENESS of ihe 
Jordanian public regarding 
personal computer products is 
growing month by month and 
year after year. 

It's interesting to think 
about the main factor that 
form a buyer's decision in 
selecting a PC. Is it the name, 
is it the origin (American, Tai¬ 
wanese .. etc) or is it 
just an issue of price? 

Upon asking a 
□umber of Jordanian 
computer distributors 
this question, they 
provided one similar 
answer. Price, price 
and price. 

“Our market is still 
100 % price sensi¬ 
tive," commented Mr 
Ra'ed Dallal. General 
Manager of Mirage 
Information Systems 
Group (MIG), the 
local distributors for 
the American PC 
brand ALR. 

1 About two years 
ago, Jordanian consu¬ 
mers adopted an 


systems. That, and the need for 
regular maintenance visits 
from a professional team, have 
meant that such buyers usually 
deal with reputable computer 
companies in the country 
which carry quality brands and 
support them with high levels 
of service. 

"When you're talking about 
higher end PC systems, buyers 
understand and appreciate the 



1 y v 







approach which was purely 
price-oriented. By doine so. 
most buyers did not differen¬ 
tiate between brands and 
rarely wondered whether the 
PC they were about to buy was 
American, or Taiwanese or 
otherwise. 

Today, and after experienc¬ 
ing problems with the not so 
well established brands, buyers 
are beginning to ask again for 
quality products from trusted 
names,” added Mr DallaJ. 
This is particularly the case 
as far as corporate clients are 
concerned. They are looking 
for quality systems that will 
serve them well for a long 
time." 

Jordanian companies which 
purchase large numbers of sys¬ 
tems are looking towards inte¬ 
grated networking solutions. 
So. it makes sense for them to 
purchase Novell Certified PC 


importance of acquiring quai- 
lich provide' 


(TTSG). shared this opinion 
and stated that the corporate 
client appreciates quality as is 
therefore willing ro pay that 
added premium for it 
“An internationally 

acclaimed Taiwanese brand 
like Acer is a name synony¬ 
mous with quality. Buyers 
understand this and do not 
view Acer products in the nar¬ 
row ‘American Vs. Taiwa¬ 
nese' 

perspective." 

Mr Mouasher 
seconded this 
idea by stating 
that not all Tai¬ 
wanese products 
are the same 
compared to 
American prod¬ 
ucts. and noted 
Acer products as 
a prominent 
example. 

Mr Abdou of 
TISG stated that 
his company 
also distributes 
Texas Instru¬ 
ments products 
in Jordan and 
feels that a qual- 


Tt 1 
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ity brands which provide long¬ 
term service to users." com¬ 
mented Mr Samer Mouasher. 
marketing manager at Scien¬ 
tific and Medical Supplies Co. 
(SMS). 

“The bigger companies and 
corporations, in particular, 
understand that the local exper¬ 
tise which connects the PCs 
together and maintains their 
operation is an important fac¬ 
tor in selecting a supplier. With 
the combination of our Dell 
Computer products and experi¬ 
enced Novell Certified Engi¬ 
neers. we are providing these 
customers with just what they 
need." he added. According to 
Mr Mouasher. "price is still the 
main determining factor for 
computer purchase in Jordan, 
especially among home users." 

Mr Dia Abdou, marketing 
manager at Tantash Informa¬ 
tion Technology Group 


ity American brand name does 
help in marketing the product 
to tiie Jordanian buyer. 

Apparently, although its 
effect is decreasing especially 
among corporate clients, price 
still remains the decisive factor 
for-PC purchases in Jordan. 

Nowadays, with more 
power becoming available to 
the user at lower prices, and 
with the increased competition 
among PC manufacturers 
worldwide, these factors will 
transpire into the Jordanian 
market possibly creating a dif¬ 
ferent picture by next year. 

The mentality- of the buyer 
is in a state of- constant 
change. The bigger companies 
in Jordan look forward to this 
change happening in their 
favor, creating better aware¬ 
ness to the benefits of quality 
products and superior services. 


As part of its aim to provide advanced training to banking and 
financial professionals , in cooperation with BlackBox Corp. 

Arab Institute opens 
Data Communications Laboratory 


By Zeid Nasser 


THE ARAB Institute for Bank¬ 
ing and Financial Studies inau¬ 
gurated its advanced Data 
Communications Laboratory 
here in Amman last month. 
The ceremony was held 
under the auspices of Mr 
Wesley Egan, the US 
Ambassador to Jordan, 
and Dr Mohammad 
Sa'eed A1 Nabulsi, the 
now former governor of 
the Central bank of Jor¬ 
dan and chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the 
Arab Institute for Bank¬ 
ing and Financial Stud¬ 
ies. Also, a number of 
distinguished guests at¬ 
tended. 

Dr Mustafa Hodeib. 
general manager of the 
Arab Institute for Bank¬ 
ing and Financial Stud¬ 
ies, said that the opening of 


dent of 01 Vision; the regional 
distributor for Black Box prod¬ 
ucts, commented by saying that 
the laboratory is designed to 
provide hands-on training for 
data communications for end 
users in Jordan and the Middle 



Sami A1 Taher, an Internet ex¬ 
pert from 01 Vision, answered 
questions from guests, aided 
with live demonstrations where 
possible. 

Mr Imad Ramahi, a Black 
Box network expert from Ara¬ 
bian Office Automa¬ 
tion Co. (AOA), pre¬ 
sented the contents of 
the data communica¬ 
tions laboratory which 
he had designed, pro¬ 
viding a look at the 
local area network 
(LAN) technologies 
including Ethernet, 
Token Ring and Fiber 
Optic links, os well as 
wide area networks 
(WANs) which are 
based on RISC rout- 


this Data Communications La¬ 
boratory is in line with the In¬ 
stitute’s aims to transfer and 
utilize advanced technology to 
meet the current and future 
needs of Arab banks and finan¬ 
cial institutions. 

With the establishment of 
this laboratory, the Arab Insti¬ 
tute wiii continue to build on 
its achievements of providing 
professional training of the 
highest levels to professionals, 
awarding them with higher aca¬ 
demic degrees. He also dis¬ 
cussed the institute's-plans to 
offer Phds. 

Mr Yousef A! Alami, presi- 


Eastem. 

The guests were briefed on 
the facilities offered by Black 
Box equipment at the data com¬ 
munications laboratory and 
were later shown a demonstra¬ 
tion that highlighted the main 
utilities of the Internet. 

These included browsing 
several pages on the World 
Wide Web, including the White 
House. Library of Congress. 
Washington University Ar¬ 
chives. PC Magazine On-line 
and others. Access via the Tel¬ 
net program was demonstrated. 
The guests were shown utilities 
that facilitate file transfer, elec¬ 
tronic mail and route tracing of 
messages on the Internet. Mr 


ers. 

Mr A1 Alami added 
that the Arab Institute 


for Banking and Financial 
Studies is launching four brain¬ 
ing courses and there are many 
to be introduced in the future. 
The courses currently on offer 
are: Fundamentals of Data 
Communications. Local Area 
Networks, Wide Area Net¬ 
works, Internet. 

For more information on 
training opportunities available 
at the Data Communications 
Laboratory at the Arab Institute 
for Banking and Financial 
Studies and for more details re¬ 
garding BlackBox products, 
contact Mr Yousef Al Alami 
at telephone (962 6 ) 832151/ 
Fax (9626)832462 ■ 


News update 


The rising conflict: Print 
vs. Interactive media 


Arabic Lotus Minisuite NCR comes to life again 


• One of the main discus¬ 
sions raging at the moment in 
Europe and the USA is whether 
the high penetration of Internet 
into homes and businesses will 
mean that users will prefer to 
read their favourite newspapers 
and magazines on screen, 
rather than opt for buying the 
paper copy from the market. 

Already, all major publishers 
offer their publications on the 
Internet and there is talk of 
focusing more on this form of 
media rather than putting high 
hopes on the development of 
print media. 

This argument is still in .its 
infant stages, so reactions of 
readers ami publishers in the 
coming years should settle iL 
But. for now. we are left with a 
simple thought to contemplate. 
Will your computer screen 
replace a printed page as your 
favourite medium for reading 
and looking at photographs? 


• As part of its aim to serve 
Arabic-languagc computer 
users, Lotus recently released a 
mini-suite package that 
includes Arabic versions of its 
most popular productivity 
applications: Lotus 1-2-3, 
Lotus Organizer and Lotus 
Approach all for Windows. 

The attractive thing about 
this suite is its relatively low 
price compared to other suites 
and the usefulness of the 
applications. 

Arabic Lotus Organizer 
presents the user with the abil¬ 
ity to store phone numbers, 
addresses, and reeprd appoint¬ 
ments all in Arabic. It really 
provides users with. the. pleas¬ 
ure of getting organized in their 
own language. In conjunction 
with Arabic Lotus 1-2-3 and 
Approach, they make up a 
worthwhile investment for 
small business and home office 
users. 


• Following AT&T's takeo¬ 
ver of NCR. the company’s 
name had been changed to Glo¬ 
bal Information Systems, 
known as AT&T GIS systems. 

However, this month. AT&T 
has decided to use the NCR 
name again and to provide 
NCR operations with indepen¬ 
dence as a separate company. 

The news was an interesting 
development for NCR staff all 
over the world who prefer to 
sell their products under the 
well known brand name of 
NCR. which had been on the 
market for over 100 years when 
AT&T decided to change it. 

. Mr Azzam Shwaihgt, general 
manager of NCR in Jordan 
commented on this develop¬ 
ment by saying that he was 
pleased about AT&T’s deci¬ 
sion, as NCR is a known brand 
name in Jordan and has been on 
the market since the 1950s. ■ 
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Let’s talk I.P.R. 


LAST WEEK, the Jordan Computer Society (JCS) hosted an 
open discussion on the subjects of intellectual property rights 
(1PR) in Jordan, the registration of trademarks and copyright 
and what the future may hold for Jordanian software produc¬ 
ers in terms of providing better prolection for their products. 

The most interesting thing about the discussion seemed to 
be the general agreement that the 
authorities responsible for regis¬ 
tration needed to be better edu¬ 
cated about intellectual property 
computing 


Joffte 

and* 


rights in comj 

what initiated this conversa¬ 


tion? Well, apparently, the 
authorities almost completed the 
process of licensing the words 
Internet, CompuServe and Prod¬ 
igy to a Jordanian company 
which applied for registry of 
these words. Imagine, if it went 
through then any one else who 
wanted to use such a general 
word as Internet' would have had 
to take permission from this 



company or would face legal action! ... 

A number of people involved in the industry moved against ■) fr ' rr . A ~ : 
this and made sure that the authorities at the trademarks -i^T. . ;'i 
department in the Ministry were made aware of what was $s 
happening. As a matter of fact, they are preparing a compre- - 
bensive list of ’general computer-related terms’ for people gS?’ • 
working in that department to check before registering any- \V' 

thing relevant to the computer industry. ‘l-jsv 

In any case, this all reminds me of a time when the com- ^ s-w*' J .'"_ 
puter sector in the country played a more active role in edu- : ^ 
eating public institutions and the legal sector in the country '» 
about the specifics of computing. nj. 

As a matter of fact, they led a rough battle against piracy - fc 
and worked for the enforcement of copyright laws. If my ' 

memory serves me well, this ‘Intellectual Property Rights yi*.*-.* 
Committee' included Mr Sameer Mubarak of Comsoft, Mr. 


Rasem Abdel Rahim from the American Embassy, Attorney 


Vicky Dallal. Mr. Abdallah AI Tagj the area manager of - 

Microsoft and possibly others. ^ 

However, their battle against piracy and everybody else’s, it 
seems, has slowed down. Maybe it's beca use jo ining (he Gen- - ’ .... 

eral Agreement on Tariffs arid Trade (GATT) will mean that '... 

In nnnlv IntolWhiAl nmiViTU rierhte • •SillT- 


Jordan will have to apply strict intellectual property rights 
laws. These, of course, apply to more than just computer soft- in w - v ‘ 
ware. Video tapes, music tapes and even copied CDs will be 
prohibited ■ i:i “. 

The impact of this on a number of Jordanian businesses ^ 
win be tremendous. It is expected that many video and music -v 
shops will go out of business. As for software, there are few * 
shops that offer pirated copies. .jsr 

The big impact can be expected in Lhe lives of Jordanian 
users who have become accustomed to obtaining ail the soft- 7y t r: : : o:. ■■ 
ware they want for free. "j,. t ■ 

Still, piracy is expected to continue to exist as it cannot be '' 
regulated down to the copies borrowed by friends. Even in the t 
mature computer markets of Europe and the US. piracy can¬ 
not be efficiently regulated among home computer users, 
which is fine for business software producers who need to 
keep their eye open mainly on companies who use their 
software. 

Getting back to the topic that started this whole argument, 
which is the proper implementation of intellectual property 
rights (IPR) in Jordan, it seems that better understanding of 
what is needed and the kind of protection that foreign inves¬ 
tors and software publishers expect, requires co-ordination 
efforts between the private sector and the public sectors in 
Jordan. 
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to 


So, the ball is in the court of Jordanian software developers -ir »rw 
lobby for an effective IPR law and. following the ‘abnor- inGra a: Fr 


mal registry’ issue discussed above, it looks like all compa- 
nies interested in trading computer hardware and technology pL:.', T 
have to keep an eye open. ~1 ”_ _ 

Maybe, given time and attention from those involved, IPR ‘ c * u " * 
issues related to computing will be handled differently. ■ ; 1 V . ,J ■" 

i z cKiPc;* 1 •-: 
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Gifted education gets 
a world hearing in Amman 


By M anther Harridan 

Special lo The Star 

JORDAN IS a leader in gifted educa¬ 
tion. It takes pride in having the first 
school in the region for gifted children. 

Noor Al Hussein Foundation and the 
Jubilee school organized a regional 
Workshop on Gifted and Talented Edu¬ 
cation last week. The workshop took 
place in the Jubilee school on 14-17 
January. The event was patronized by 
the United Nations Education Bureau 
for Arab Stales (UNEDBAS). The 
three-day Workshop consisted of lec¬ 
tures and video films which explain 
the different methods of teaching 
for the the gifted. It is the first 
workshop that hosted a large 
number of experts from the 
Arab and foreign countries 
in this field to be held in the 
region. 

The opening ceremony 
was held at the Royal Cul¬ 
ture Centre under the pat¬ 
ronage of Her Majesty- 
Queen Noor represented 
by HRH Prince Ghazi Bin 
Muhammad. The ceremo¬ 
ny included speeches by 
Dr Fathi Jarwan. the direc¬ 
tor of the Jubilee School, 

Thouqan Ubcidat represent¬ 
ing the Minister of Education 
and Dr Salman Salman repre¬ 
senting Dr Abd Al Qader Al 
A trash the Director of the 
UNESCO office. The speakers high¬ 
lighted the importance of holding a 
conference which draws attention to 
the gifted. 

“The Arab countries are wasting one 
of their most precious resources— gift¬ 
ed and talented students" Dr Jarwan 
said. One of the speakers. Dr Jawad Al 
Anani lectured on (he role of the Arab 
mind in ' encountering development 
challenges for the coming stage. He 
concentrated on the practicality of edu¬ 
cation which changes irf accordance 
with technological and political devel¬ 
opment. The human mind, he said is 
able to interact with social institutions 
to find solutions from within. 

The workshop was an unprecedented 
event in the region. It hosted experts, 
teachers and researchers from Arab and 
foreign countries. Participants were ex¬ 
pected to interact and benefit from each 
other's experiences in this field of edu- 


cation. 

The workshop has main objectives to 
achieve. It provides an opportunity for 
concerned individuals and organiza¬ 
tions to discuss and communicate expe¬ 
riences about programs for G/T (Gifted 
and Talented^ children. There will be a 
network in the Arab states concerning 
this issue. The workshop also demon¬ 
strated procedures and examples of 
teaching appii 



into groups to discuss the importance of 
self awareness in determining future de¬ 
cisions. If this teaching method is 
adopted in our schools, the education 
system would witness real progress. 
The other two lectures were ’Thought¬ 
ful Classroom" and “Computer assisted 
Learning". 

The second day witnessed a large 
number of activities. Among these were 
“Creativity" by Dr Nadia Surour. 
“Overview of Recent Studies on the De¬ 
velopment of Gi fieriness" and “Emo¬ 
tional Aspects of Being Gifted” by Pro¬ 
fessor Joan Freeman and 'Teachers 
of the Gifted" By Dr Maha Zah- 
louq from Syria. Among the lec¬ 
tures, were also “Screening As¬ 
sessment for Gifted 
Elementary Students in the 
UAE” by Dr Mohamad Al 
Bili. and “Classes for Gift¬ 
ed Students in Secondary 
Schools" by Dr Salah 
Dcen Allam from Egypt. 
There was a Tele Confer* 
cncc from the US by Dr 
Stephani Marshall who 
talked about programs and 
schools for the gifted and 
Dr Susanne Richer! who 
talked about maximizing the 
potential model. The two ex¬ 
perts talked to the participants 
about the workshop and lis¬ 
tened to questions and comments. 


cable 

to the G/T students and adaptable in 
classrooms to serve all students. 

The workshop featured lectures and 
video shows which introduced new 
methods in teaching G/T students. On 
the first day. Dr Jarwan spoke of the 
academic acceleration for G/T students. 
He said that academic acceleration is 
mainly concerned with students' abili¬ 
ties regardless of their age. He gave ex¬ 
amples about students who were admit¬ 
ted to schools and universities before 
they reached the required age of admis¬ 
sion. In the library or the school, a vid¬ 
eo show demonstrated a number of Ju¬ 
bilee School students interacting with 
each other without the interference of 
the teachers. The students were divided 


The workshop discussed the possi¬ 
bility of establishing an Arab society 
for gifted children. The proposal was 
submitted by Noor AI Hussein Founda¬ 
tion to the Regional Office of UNESCO 
in Amman. “There is a pressing need 
for a UNESCO-sponsored conference 
of concerned Arab authorities (includ¬ 
ing expert individuals and institutions) 
to formulaic realistic goals for a large 
regional program aiming at promoting 
the education of gifted and talented 
children” Dr Jarwan told The Star. 

This workshop comes as a significant 
step towards developing the methods of 
teaching for the gifted and students in 
general. The Jubilee school and the 
UNESCO regional office have set up 
the basis for a regional and international 
meeting to provide the gifted with op¬ 
portunities not found in other schools. 


Facing Mecca from Mayo 

A look at the Islamic 


community in Ireland 


By Edel Barghouti 
Star Staff Writer 
DUBLIN (Srar)—On a Friday 
morning in the north western 
Irish town of Ballyhaunis 
County. Mayo, a handful of 
devout Muslims turn towards 
Mecca to pray. Their religion 
requires believers to face the 
holy city of Mecca and pray, 
five times a day. This bare¬ 
footed group of worshipers 
belong to the smaU Islamic 
community scattered through¬ 
out Ireland, a nation on the 
western most tip of the Euro¬ 
pean continent. 

The majority of Ireland's 
population of four million is 
Roman Catholic and because 
of its geographical isolation 
from Europe, among other 
things. Ireland has never been 
regarded as a place for mass 
emigration by economic or 
political refugees. Britain for 
example, is home to about 1.3 
million Muslims. Both France 
and Germany each count 2.2 
million. Muslims arc a major 
section of their ethnic commu¬ 
nities. In comparison, only 
6.000 people are numbered as 
members of the Islamic com¬ 
munity in Ireland, a tiny frac¬ 
tion of this country's 
population. 

The Muslims of Ireland are 
scattered ail over its four prov¬ 
inces with larger groups in the 
cities of Dublin, Cork and Gal¬ 
way. About 4<WF> of them have 
settled permanently here, arc 
married and bringing up (heir 
families. The other arc 
Students and workers who 
intend to return to their coun¬ 
tries of origin. Ireland has been 
good to its smalt Muslim 
community. 

The first Islamic school in 
the British Isles was opened in 
Dublin tu September 1990 by 
President May Robinson. It 
serves a growing population of 
Muslims and is partly funded 
by the Irish government. An 
impressive mosque is located 


in the heart of the capital city 
and smaller ones can be found 
in the cities of Cork, Galway 
and Mayo. 

Mr Yahia Al Hussein is the 
director of the Islamic founda¬ 
tion of Ireland based in Dublin. 
He remarked on the fact that 
the Muslim community has 
adapted so well here in Ireland. 

'The vast majority of Mus¬ 
lims here in Ireland has settled 
well and been fully accepted by 
Irish people. Since the 1950's 
when Muslims first arrived on 
these shores, there has never 
been any friction between tire 
two distinct communities. Wc 
as Muslims arc respected and 
cared for by the Irish govern¬ 
ment and the people of this 
land. Wc in tum honor Irish 
traditions and culture, often tak¬ 
ing them on os pan of our own 
lifestyles.” 

The Islamic Foundation of 
Ireland strives to develop 
awareness and acceptance of 
the Islamic tradition among 
Irish citizens. Courses in Ara¬ 
bic language and Islamic his¬ 
tory are available at the founda¬ 
tion as a way to open its doors 
to all Irish people irrespective 
of religious persuasion. Visitors 
are welcomed at Dublin's 
mosque. On average one school 
a week organizes a tour of its 
facilities. The people of Ireland 
are interested in teaming from 
and about the different commu¬ 
nities who live in their midst “I 
have never suffered from any 
form of discrimination here, 
even the press has given us pos¬ 
itive coverage over the years.” 
declares Mr Al Hussein. * 

Muslims in mainland Europe 
seem to face discrimination on 
all levels, sometimes culminat¬ 
ing in violence and munler. in 
Germany. Islamic communities 
of mainly Turkish origin were 
fircbomhcd in the early 1990's 
by suspected neo-Nazis. Mus¬ 
lims in France increasingly find 
it difficult in hold »n to their 
Islamic values without being 
Seep as a threat to the general 


population. Such dilemmas 
seem not to exist here in Ire¬ 
land. This ideal situation 
between two religious groups 
could have something to do 
with the fact lhai in Ireland's 
growing economy. 6,000 immi¬ 
grants hardly pose a threat to 
the unemployed. It may also be 
that the Muslim community in 
Ireland has integrated fully into 
society and not insisted on liv¬ 
ing in small isolated groups, ax 
happened elsewhere in Europe. 
There is no one area in Dublin, 
or any other Irish city, where 
Muslims live. eat. shop or con¬ 
gregate. They can he found in 
many of the rural villages and 
sprawling suburbs that make 
up this country. The majority 
of Muslims who have settled 
here permanently have married 
into Irish families and adopted 
Irish values into their daily life. 
Many of them contribute to 
Irish society through their pro¬ 
fessions as doctors, engineers 
and 5 cIf-cmplovcd business 
people. 

Perhaps the most successful 
of these is Dr Moosajec Bham- 
jee who serves the people of 
County Clare in Southern Ire¬ 
land as their member of parlia¬ 
ment. Married to an Irish 
women. Garie Kcnnv. Bham- 
jee as he likes to be called, has 
accomplished ihc successful 
blending of tw 0 cultures. A 
Muslim of South African ori¬ 
gin. Dr Bhamjcc explains how 
he achieved what has eluded 
many high profile Muslims in 
mainland Europe. 

"Prior to my election to the 
j™ 1 , g ov cmmcm in November 
I99„ people in Couny Clare 
knew me as a local doctor, a 
member of the community who 
fought for them on ’many 
issues. I was successful in the 
election because I pledged to 
wwk to save our local hospital, 
and the environment as Wc t| 
provide more facilities for the 
My ethnic background 
5“ n * v « r a real iisue. I 
have only ever experienced dis- 
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crimination here once and that'.’BinW ,-j 
was 30 years ago when l was about L , ; 
training to be a doctor in Dub- * !*«!• 

Bn. I think the Irish people ^ ^ lv. li;r; 
have fully accepted me as *>*afr 
firstly a concerned member of 'te; 
parliament and secondly a 
Muslim." 
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In recent months this cxis- n '' 

tcnce between the Irish and , n , Q .. 


Muslim communities has seen 
trouble looming on the horizon. 
A group of more militant Mus¬ 
lims has come in from main¬ 
land Europe and were trying to 
encourage their counterparts in 
Ireland to resist assimilation. 
Believed to be originally from 
Pakistan, they arc currently 
travelling from town to town 
trying to drum up support for 
their cause The libera] Mus- 
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people ot Ireland have solved -a 

!hr p/inirinn mihm.. i?-.. *' 


the equation many European [&,£.. 


countries arc struggling with, '« ^ 

"We are now a coffee coloured ,^P- bm 
world." Dr Bhamjcc stressed. -if.toteherlS!* 
■People Of ail different cul- V>Tv, 
tures. background, languages,.;'be p^ r f If; 
colors and religions make up ^ &c\ er -fT 
our world. Ireland's attitude to '<■ up ^ 
foreigners is very welcoming 
and wc intend to work with the '''■w l, ^ r .. h 
people of this land to keep it 
that way. We fear a rise in fun- a* p. 0ili 

damcntalism will erode the ^hir n vi ' 
excellent relations that we all . ! v. * re 
enjoy. We. the more liberal * am* 
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Muslims, don't intend to ict ■ 
that happen." ?kaS.T.i. 

The Islamic way of life is ^ ■ 
respected in Ireland. There is \ j* 
no tension between the two \ L** 
communities. Rather each hoW ’•*' * 

the others beliefs and laws in 
high esteem. Ireland's Islamic 
community can face Mecca to - v*l ^ 

Pray in the knowledge UtaU^ £ H 
their religion and way of life i s 
ftuly respected by their host 
county and its inhabitants- 
This little island has succeeded 
where greater powers have 
failed. ■ 
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